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F, NIECKS’ “LIFE OF CHOPIN.” 
(Continued from page 54.) 


V!ENNA was the goal, but Chopin, who was joined by 
his friend Woyciechowski at Kalisz, halted at Breslau, 
Dresden, and Prague, on the way to the Austrian capital ; 


and a very pleasant time of it the friends seem to have | 


had. Of the picture gallery at Dresden Chopin wrote : 


“Tf I lived here I would go to it every week, for there are | 


pictures in it at the sight of which I imagine I hear music.” 
How sensitive the mind to conceive such a thought ! 
Once in Vienna, Chopin seemed to think he could carry 
all before him, but he was mistaken. His former suc- 
cesses were forgotten, and he lacked the energy to rough- 
hew his way. 
revolution having broken out—his friend left him to join 


the insurgents, and his letters give a sad picture of his | 


disconsolate condition. A further artistic discipline. 
Vienna musical life is here delineated by Mr. Niecks, 
and accounts given of celebrities Chopin met or heard. 


In April, 1831, he played at a concert given by Madame | 


Garzia-Vestris, and later on gave one himself, but does 
not seem to have made much impression. In July he 
was again on the move. From Vienna to Munich: from 
thence to Stuttgart, “and during his stay there learnt the 
sad news of the taking of Warsaw by the Russians, Sep- 
tember 8. It is said that this event inspired him to com- 
pose the C minor study (No. 12 of Op. 10), with its pas- 
sionate surging and impetuous ejaculations.” ‘Thence to 
Paris, which was henceforth to be his home. 

What Paris was in 1831, the state of its literature and 


art, Mr. Niecks paints in vivid colours, and with a wealth | 


of detail that displays deep knowledge and discriminating 


judgment, rendering Chap. XIV. one of the most interest- 


ing of the whole work. Chopin himself was incited by 


what he saw to describe in vivacious terms his impressions | 
of the gay city, which presented, however, more than | 


one tragic incident by way of contrast. He made many 
acquaintances and some friends ; was attracted to Kalk- 
brenner, who, as every one knows, desired to have him for 
a pupil. An extract from what Mr. Niecks rightly calls 
one of the most important of Chopin’s letters must be 
given :—“ Three years’ study is far too much. Kalk- 
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To add to his misfortune—the Polish | 


brenner, when he had heard me repeatedly, came to see 

that himself. From this you may see that a true meri- 
torious virtuoso does not know the feeling of envy .... 
So much is clear to me, I shall never become a copy of 
Kalkbrenner ; he will not be able to break my perhaps 
bold but noble resolve fo create a new art-era. If I now 
continue my studies, I do so only in order to stand at some 
future time on my own feet.” Here there is something to 
moralise over and to reflect upon. 

A chapter is devoted to the early life of George Sand, her 
| character as a woman, thinker, and literary artist. Read- 
ing her pedigree the student of heredity will marvel, not 
at the spots and stains in her life-story, but that it should 
have presented anything beyond. Paris at the time of 
, Chopin’s arrival was too much occupied with politics to 
be a happy hunting- ground for musicians, so it is not 
surprising to find Chopin contemplating a voyage to 
America. Thanks, however, to the Polish colony here, 
he soon found an opening ; and in a very short time was 
at the zenith of his fame, and his success in society, as a 
performer and teacher, was soon equalled by his fame as 
a composer. Mr. Niecks limns with no unskilful hand. 
Here is a portrait :—“ A slim frame of middle height ; 
fragile but wonderfully flexible limbs ; delicately-formed 
hands ; very small feet ; a pale, transparent complexion ; 
_long silken hair of a light chestnut colour, parted on one 
side ; tender brown eyes, intelligent rather than dreamy ; 
a finely-curved aquiline nose ; a sweet subtle smile; grace- 
ful and varied gestures : such was the outward presence 
of Chopin.” Now see him as a pianist: “ Such indeed 
were the lightness, delicacy, neatness, elegance, and 
gracefulness of Chopin’s playing that they won for him 
the name of Ariel of the piano.... So high a degree 
and so peculiar a kind of excellence was uf course at- 
tainable only under exceptionally favourabie conditions, 
| physical as well as mental. The first and chief condi- 
tion was a suitably formed hand. Now, no one can look 
at Chopin’s hand, of which there exists a cast, without 
| perceiving at once its capabilities. It was indeed small, 

but at the same time it was slim, light, delicately arti- 
culated, and, if I may say so, highly expressive.” As 
a teacher, M. Mathias informed the biographer that 
Chopin’s method “was absolutely of the old /egato school 
| of Clementi and Cramer. Of course, he had enriched it 
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by a great variety of touch; he obtained a wonderful 
variety of tone and muances of tone; in passing, I may 
tell you that he had an extraordinary vigour, but only by 
flashes.” Mr. Niecks adds: “The Polish master, who 
was so original in many ways, differed from his confréres 
even in the way of starting his pupils. With him the 
normal position of the hand was not that above the keys 
C, D, E, F, G (z.e., above five white keys), but that above 
the keys E, F sharp, G sharp, A sharp, B (z.¢., above two 
white keys and three black keys, the latter lying between 
the former).” Madame Dubois says that Chopin made 
his pupils begin with the B major scale. One more ex- 
tract on-this point: “ Fingering is the mainspring, the 
determining principle, one might almost say the life and 
soul, of the pianoforte technique. We shall, therefore, do 
well to give a moment’s consideration to Chopin’s finger- 
ing, especially as he was one of the boldest and most in- 
fluential revolutionisers of this important department of 
the pianistic art. His merits in this as in other respects, 
his various claims to priority of invention, are only too 
often overlooked.” Quite true. 

The principal incidents in Chopin’s life now were the 
visits to Nohant with Madame Sand, commencing in 
1837 ; the winter in Majorca, 1838-9 ; and the visit to 
England in 1848. Concerning the first, nothing need 
here be said ; the residence at Palma is told in so pictu- 
resque a manner with the aid of George Sand’s “Un 
Hiver & Majorque,” and Chopin’s letters, that to quote 
extracts would be to spoil the effect. It was the French 
Revolution that drove Chopin to our shores, By that time 
he had passed his meridian as a performer, and had written 
his last work (the two mazurkas composed in 1849, and 
published after his death, not counting for much). Still, 
his playing was ineffably charming, although unfitted for 
the large halls in which he sometimes appeared. Both 
in England and in Scotland he was made much of by the 
noble and wealthy ; but he did not understand his hosts, 
and sighed for his beloved Paris. His last public appear- 
ance, at a “ball and concert,” November 16, 1848, though 
under royal patronage and for the relief of his distressed 
countrymen in exile, was a mistake, and Mr. Niecks 
sorrowfully sums it up with the words :—“ What a sad 
conclusion to a noble artistic career !” 

The end of all was soon to come. His health gave 
way entirely after his return to Paris, January, 1849, and 
on the 17th of October he breathed his last. An imposing 
funeral ceremony marked the estimation in which he was 
held. Mr. Niecks quotes the account given by the Paris 
Correspondent of Zhe Musical World, but adds: “ One 
affecting circumstance escaped the attention of our other- 
wise so acute observer—namely, the sprinkling on the 
coffin, when the latter had been lowered into the grave, 
of the Polish earth which, enclosed in a finely-wrought 
silver cup, loving friends had nearly nineteen years before, 
in the village of Wola, near Warsaw, given to the depart- 
ing young and hopeful musician who was never to see his 
country again.” 

The “ young and hopeful musician” was a more genial 
figure to contemplate than the Chopin of later days ; and 
his biographer, too conscientious to give only a one-sided 
or partial view of his character, does not hesitate to 
expose his weaknesses or faults. “Taking a general view 
of the letters written by him during the last twelve years 
of his life, one is struck by the absence of generous 
judgments and the extreme rareness of sympathetic 
sentiments concerning third persons. As this was not 
the case in his earlier letters, ill-health and disappoint- 
ments suggest themselves naturally as causes of these 
faults of character and temper. To these principal 
causes, have, however, to be added his nationality, his 





originally delicate constitution, and his cultivation of 
salon manners and tastes.” 

Valuable as is the new information with which the 
work abounds, of still greater worth is the exhaustive 
critical and descriptive notice of Chopin’s compositions. 
Chapters specially to be studied are VIII., the works of 
Chopin’s first period ; XIII., Chopin’s productions from 
the spring of 1829 to 1831-—here the chief influences that 
helped to form his style are considered; and XXX. In all 
profound knowledge is combined with just appreciation, 
and keen artistic sympathy. The description of the 
Polish national dances adds much to the value of the 
chapter last-named. It is hardly too much to say that 
the student will find in this part something like a revela- 
tion as to the character of Chopin’s works, and public 
performers would do well to ponder over it. Then we 
should have fewer caricatures of Chopin’s music in the 
concert-room. 

The “real”? Chopin is revealed in the composer : that, 
I take it, is the practical lesson of the biography. 
Schopenhauer, in the “ Metaphysics of Music,” says : “With 
the composer, more than with another artist, the man is 
separate and different from the artist.”* Véron, on the 
other hand, asserts that “ Man puts something of his own 
nature into everything he does.” Further : “ The critics 
may say that they are concerned with the work, and not 
with the man: the two things are inseparable ; and if 
the work be vile, so is the author, at least at the moment 
when he produced the poem or picture criticised.”+ Mr. 
Niecks inclines to this view, for he says of Chopin’s . 
works—‘ To understand them fully we must have some- 
thing of the author’s nature, something of his delicate 
sensibility and romantic imagination. To understand 
him we must, moreover, know something of his life and 
country.” But in judging George Sand he says: “ The 
purity of a work is no proof of the purity of the artist 
(who may reveal only tne better part of his nature, or 
give expression to his aspirations).” As if one’s better 
nature or aspirations are not part of one’s self. He would 
have been more just in applying to both the decision he 
arrives at regarding Chopin :—" In his art, as an executant 
and a composer, he revealed all his strength and weak- 
ness, all his excellences and insufficiencies, all his aspira- 
tions and failures, all his successes and disappointments, 
all his dreams and realities.” 

In truth, one cannot fairly judge such an abstract thing 
as music without knowing something of the composer. 
Increased familiarity modifies previous opinions, and 
ignorance stands in the way of rectitude of judgment. 
Mr. Niecks gives an example of the former from his own 
experience, and quotes an outrageous instance of the 
latter ; a worse even may be found in a review (!) of the 
Concerto in E minor, in the Musical Magazine of 1835, 
p. 111. There is crass ignorance, if it exist anywhere. 

Chopin was true to his art. In one of the business 
letters to Fontana charging him with messages to the 
publisher Schlesinger, he writes : ‘‘ You know that I do 
not sell myself. But tell him further that if I were 
desirous of taking advantage of him or of cheating him, 
I could write fifteen things per year, but worthless ones, 
which he would buy at 300 francs, and I would have a 
better income. Would it be an honest action?” O,. 
simple-minded Chopin ! Ask any composer who has the 
ear of the public in this practical age, and see what the 
answer would be. How he laboured with his composi- 
tions, the following, from a letter of George Sand, testifies : 
“His creation was spontaneous and miraculous. He 





* See Dannreuther’s Translation of Wagner's ‘ Beethoven,” p, 167. 
(Reeves.) t “ Asthetics,” p. 46. 
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found it without seeking it, without foreseeing it. It came 
on his piano suddenly, complete, sublime, or it sang in 
his head during a walk, and he was impatient to play it 
to himself. But then began the most heartrending labour 
I ever saw. It was a series of efforts, of irresolutions, and 
of frettings to seize again certain details of the theme he 
had heard ; what he had conceived as a whole he analysed 
too much when wishing to write it, and his regret at not 
finding it again, in his opinion, clearly defined, threw him 
into a kind of despair. He shut himself up in his room 
for whole days, weeping, walking, breaking his pens, re- 
peating and altering a bar a hundred times, writing and 
effacing it as many times, and recommencing the next 
day with a minute and desperate perseverance. He 
spent six weeks over a single page to write it at last as 
he had noted it down at the very first.” 

Chopin was admittedly not a compeer of Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, or Beethoven. What, then, was his position? 
Let Mr. Niecks define it :—“ His influence on composers 
for the pianoforte, both as regards style and subject- 
matter, is generally understood ; but the same cannot be 
said of his less obvious wider influence. Indeed, nothing 
is more common than to overlook his connection with the 
main current of musical history altogether, to regard him 
as a mere hors d’wuvre in the musical senu of the uni- 
verse. My opinion, on the contrary, is that among the 
notable composers who have lived since the days of 
Chopin there is not to be found one who has not profited 
more or less, consciously or unconsciously, directly or in- 
directly, by this truly creative genius.” 

To this, as to most of the author’s conclusions, im- 
partial readers will assent ; in other cases there will be 
differences of opinion ; again in others too much is left 
undecided—the George Sand episode for one ; but as to 
the value of the book, the style in which it is written, and 
the immense pains bestowed upon it, only those who 
read and digest it need be callcd upon to speak. That 
their name will be legion is no unreasonable assumption. 

It only remains to add that a carefully compiled list of 
Chopin’s published works, with dates, is appended; a 
copious index supplied ; that misprints are extremely 
rare ; and that the work is adorned with an etched portrait 
of Chopin, after a pencil drawing by Kwiatkowsky, and a 
facsimile of one of his manuscripts. 

STEPHEN S. STRATTON. 








BEETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE VARIATIONS. 
By FR. NIECKS. 
(Continued from page 52.) 
Six EAsy VARIATIONS (F major, C) 
on a Swiss song, for pianoforte or harp.* 
THIS: work, which was published in Bonn about 1798, 
need not occupy us long. It is very simple ; but it would 
be difficult to find other compositions of equal simplicity 
that possess the same excellent, sound musical, qualities. 
Although a piece for tyros, masters may meet in it with 
matter of interest. The variations—all of them undi- 
luted melodico-decorative ones—have distinctive cha- 
racters, more especially the third, the fifth, and the sixth. 
The quiet pathos of the first of these three (F minor) 
cannot but appeal successfully to our sympathy. 
EIGHT VARIATIONS (C major, #) 
on a theme (“une fiévre ardente”) from Grétry’s opera, 
Richard Ceur de Lion.t 
Grétry’s opera, produced in Paris in 1784 or 1785, was 





“Vol. IL., p. 142, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
+ Vol. II., p. 92, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 





performed in Vienna in 1788, and after a long interval 
again in 1799. The theme in question was also intro- 
duced by Joseph Weigl into his ballet Richard Liwen- 
herz, which was produced in Vienna on February 2, 
1795, and the music of which was played at a concert of 
Weigl’s on March 30, 1798. Beethoven’s variations ap- 
peared in November, 1798. This is another set of varia- 
tions that does not call for much comment. They are of 
the conventional melodico-decorative sort, and, although 
smoothly written, commonplace, here and there very 
much so indeed. 
TEN VARIATIONS (B flat major, C) 

on a theme (“ La stessa, la stessissima’’) from A. Salieri’s 

opera Falstaf7.* Dedicated to the Countess Barbara 

Keglevics. 

Salieri’s opera Fadstaff was produced in Vienna on 
January 3, 1799; Beethoven’s variations were published 
in March of the same year. The reader will have noticed 
that the proximity ot the dates of publication of the 
master’s variations and those of periormances of the 
works from which he took the themes, seems to indi- 
cate some connection, to suggest that it was outward 
rather than inward pressure that led to the composition 
of the variations. Indeed, those dates confirm the in- 
ternal evidence, which shows that many of them were 
written zzvita Minerva, that they were inspired not by 
immortal gods, but by mortal publishers and dilettantes, 
in short, that they were pot-boilers and Jzéces a’ occasion. 
The theme, if not proposed to the composer, would 
hardly have recommended itself to him. The variations 
before us, although more interesting than the preceding 
set, have a mechanical rather than any other interest for 
us. We dissect and disembowel them with as little com- 
punction as a child its doll. The melodic poverty of the 
theme makes the composer rely more on the harmony; in 
some of the variations he does so entirely. The harmony 
also is poor, but this does not matter so much. The 
tenth, spun-out variation is an A/legretio (alla Austriaca) 
in ~ time, with some characteristically Beethovenish 
effects—for instance, the long shake, with the left-hand 
passage leading up to the conclusion. ‘This conclusion too 
is a noteworthy feature, for it is nothing else than the 
repetition of the theme. 

SEVEN VARIATIONS (F major, 3) 
on a theme (“ Kind, willst du ruhig schlafen?”) from Peter 
Winter's Opera Das unterdrochene Opferfest.+ 

Winter’s opera was produced in Vienna on June 14, 
1796; Beethoven’s variations were published in Decem- 
ber, 1799. In this case we cannot point out cause and 
effect as in other cases ; but we may be sure that Beet- 
hoven did not choose this zaive theme of forty-nine bars 
because he was particularly attracted by it, nor composed 
these pretty, cheerful, but for the most part somewhat 
insignificant, variations to please h'mself. No doubt he 
had an ulterior object in view—the replenishing of his 
purse, or the gratification of some friend or patron. The 
fifth variation is the most important, and the seventh 
(Allegro, *), with a Coda (first in the same movement and 
measure, afterwards Allegro molto, 2), has at least its deaua 
moments, although they are short and far between. 

EIGHT VARIATIONS (F major, %) 
on a theme (“Tandeln und scherzen”) from Xaver 
Siissmayr's opera Sodiman IT., dedicated to Countess 
von Browne, #ée von Vietinghoff. ¢ 

Siissmayr’s Soliman oder die drei Sultaninnen was 

produced at Vienna in September, 1799 ; the first edition 





Vol. II., p. 98, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
+ Vol. IIL., p. 106, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
+ Vol. IL., p. 118, of Augener & Co.'s Edition. 
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of Beethoven’s variations made its appearance in Decem- 
ber of the same year. There is nothing to censure in 
this work, but also nothing to get enthusiastic about or to 
ponder over. In fact, it is easy music, with no heights 
and no depths, running on in an uninterrupted flow of 
medial amenities. We will note the imitative first varia- 
tion (all are melodico-decorative), and the extended last 
one, commencing with a f/ugato (Allegro vivace, %), and 
concluding with a reminiscence of the seventh (Adagio 
molto ed espressivo), and then pass on. 
S1x Easy VARIATIONS (G major, 2) 
on an original Theme.* 

This work, composed about 1800, was published in 
December, 1801. Its title then ran thus : “V7 Variations 
trés faciles pour le Forte-Piano.” The piece owes its 
success to the really charming theme. We may say that 
the variations derive thence their sweetness and graceful- 
ness, which are inherited qualities. Do not look for 
learned ingenuities or flashes of genius! lll is plain 
sailing in the smooth waters of melodico-decorativeness., 
If we are in an apt mood, these variations can conjure up 
for us the golden age—not the mythical but the real one— 
the age of childhood, with its simple and innocent 
pleasures. The most interesting variation is perhaps the 
fourth, with the threatening gloom in the first part and 
the brightening view in the second. ‘We must call 
delightful the Coda, with its variously-turned snatches 
from the theme. 

According to the chronological order, we should have 
to take up now the two sets of variations Op. 34 and 35, 
but we will keep them and two others for a donne bouche. 
First let us get rid of three sets from which neither 
pleasure nor edification of any kind can be extracted. 
’ The first of them is: 

SEVEN VARIATIONS (c major, #) 
on the air “God save the King ;” + 
the second, 
FIVE VARIATIONS (D major, 2) 
on the air “ Rule Britannia ;” ¢ 
and the third, 
EIGHT VARIATIONS (B flat major, 2) 

on the song “Ich hab’ ein kleines Hiittchen nur.” § 

The last of the three works (posthumously published in 
183i) has not a trace of genius in its constitution, and 
belongs to that kind of variation-ware which is best 
measured by the yard. Although the variations on “ God 
save the King” (published in March, 1804) are in part 
somewhat more respectable, they may yet be placed in 
the same class, and certainly may be numbered with the 
weakest of Beethoven’s variation-compositions. In none, 
however, of the master’s variations have we the feeling of 
effort so strongly, and in none do we meet with so much 
lack of grace—nay, meet even with so much downright 
awkwardness—as in the variations on “ Rule Britannia ” 
(published in June, 1804). For futility and ugliness: the 
fourth stands out pre-eminently. The last contains the 
largest amount of interesting matter, but what is interest- 
ing in it can hardly be called beautiful. 


SIX VARIATIONS (D major, 2), Op. 76, 
dedicated to his friend Olivia. || 


These variations, composed at the latest in 1809, and 
published in December, 1810, are written on the Turkish 





* Vol. IL., p. 138, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
+ Vol. IL., p. 156, of .Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
+ Vol. IL., p. 162, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
§ Vol. IIL., p. 180, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
|| Vol. II., p. 26, of Augener & Co.'s Edition. 








March which Beethoven afterwards introduced into his. 
music to the Ruznen von Athen, Op. 113, composed in 1811. 
In this fact lies the chief interest of the variations for us. 
Apart from the historical interest, we may perhaps take some 
musical interest in the second and fourth variations ; but 
they are too Turkish (or whatever else it may be) to make 
a pleasing impression upon us, and grotesque rather than 
characteristic. As to the fifth variation, it is absolute 
vacuity. No. 1 approaches vacuity very closely, ‘and, 
whatever Nos. 3 and 6 may be or do, they fail to make us 
feel indebted to the composer for his achievement 

Some of the above-mentioned sets of variations— 
especially those on “God save the King” and “Rule 
Britannia”—have shown us how low a man of genius 
may fall; the works which yet remain to be discussed 
will show us to what heights he may rise. 

This discussion—as the reader has already been in- 
formed—is concerned with the sets of variations for the 
pianoforte which form works by themselves. I shall 
narrow the limitations still further by excluding those 
for four hands ; at any rate, saying of them no more than 
that one of the two specimens left us by Beethoven, the 
variations on a theme by Count Waldstein, was published 
in 1794; and the other, variations on a song (“Ich denke 
dein”) by the composer, in 1805, and that both of them, 
though not imposingly grand, are exceedingly charming.” 

S1x VARIATIONS (F major, 2‘, Op. 34, 
on an original theme. 
Dedicated to the Princess Odeschalchi, ~ée Countess 
Keglevics. t 

These variations were ready for publication about the 
end of 1802, and appeared in 1803. A glance at this com- 
position makes it clear that Beethoven’s intention was 
to write characteristic variations. They differ in key, 
measure, and movement to such an extent that they 
stand by themselves, not only among Beethoven’s com- 
positions of this kind, but in the whole literature of this 
speciality. The key of the theme (F major) does not 
return till the last variation, whereas the orthodox way 
is to write all the variations in the same key, with the 
exception (generally a single one) of a change from major 
to minor, or from minor to major. And although the 
same measure and movement signatures recur, the rhythm 
and pace of the variations nevertheless differ greatly. The 
following is what we may call the economy of the theme 
and six variations :— 

Tema, F major, 2, Adagio. 
Var. I.—D major, 2—. 
Var. II.—s flat major, §, 4//egro ma non tropfo. 
Var. III.—G major, @, Adlegretio. 
Var. 1V.—E flat major, 3, Zempo di Menuetto. 
Var. V.—c minor, 3, Marcia Allegretto. 
71 §¥F major, 8, Allegretto, and. 
Var. VI. \ major, 2, Adagio Molto. 

There can be no doubt that the work is highly interest- 
ing, and at the same time pleasing and, in part, truly 
beautiful ; still, it would not be possible to pronounce it 
powerful if we keepin mind that Beethoven, the most 
powerful composer, was its author. Let us, however, not 
overlook in connection with the master's Op. 34 that only 
a careful and delicate performance can do justice to it. 
There are compositions which nothing can kill, but a 
slap-dash rendering would make sad havoc of the present 
one. The florid first variation is simply a highly ornate 
restatement of the theme—the theme profusely laden 
with the most graceful foriture (twirls, turns, shakes, 





* Vol. II., pp. 298 and 3x0, of Augener & Co.’s Fdition 
+ Vol. II, p. 2, of Augener & Co.’s Edition. 
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runs, &c.). While the theme is expressive of the deepest 
tenderness, the first variation translates this feeling into 
bewitch.ng coaxing. Of quite arother character is the 
seconl variatio:. The severe rhythm of the first 
motive must not be misunderstood, it is not seriously 
meant—playfuiness is the true character of the variation, 
which we might call a scherzo, although it has nothing in 
common in form with the so-called movement in sym- 
phonies, sonatas, etc. The contrasts between the said 
severe motive and the agaceries of the rest are charming. 
There is again playfulness in the third variation, but a com- 
plete abandonment to serene playfulness. Don’t overlook 
those chromatic notes—tender rather than sad—in bar 6 of 
Part I., and especially in bars 4 and 5, and again in bars 
8 and 12 of Part Il. You will notice that 1 speak as if 
there were two persons concerned in the matter ; in fact, 
1 look upon the work as a love-story, or rather as leaves 
out of one. The fourth variation turns from the playful 
to the pathetic, and becomes so most emphatically. All 
is lugubriousness in the fifth variation ; we are reminded 
of a funeral march. Are they burying thcir love? It 
would seem so. But they only dream of so dire an 
event; for in the sixth variation they are in the enjoy- 
ment of the most unlimited happiness. Throughout all 
the variations Beethoven remains in close touch both 
with the harmony and melody of the theme. Much of 
them belongs to the category of the melodico-decorative, 
less may be described as formative, nothing deserves the 
epithet evolutional. 


FIFTEEN VARIATIONS WITH A FUGUE (E flat major, 2), 


Op. 35, 
on a theme from th2 ballet Gd¢ Uorniui di Prometeo. 
Dedicated to the Count Moritz Lichnowsky.* 

The original manuscript shows that this work, which 
appeared in 1803, was composed in 1802. The theme 
is taken from the finale (Nv. 16) of Beethoven’s music 
to the ballet Gi Uomini di Promcteo, Op. 43, first per- 
formed on March 28, 1801. The master introduced 
the same theme and variations on it also into the last 
movement of his Szzfonia Erotica, Op. 55, finished in 
1804, first performed in January, 1805, and published in 
.October, 1806. Some say that Beethoven wrote these 
variations as a preparatory study for the symphony move- 
ment. This statement may be doubted, may even be 
thought irrational, but we need not discuss the point. 
We perceive in the master’s Op. 35 greater freedom of 
treatment, superior plastic power. It has about it the 
bloom of life and beauty, and is distinguished by grace, 
humour, and joyousness. The humour may be said to 
begin with the exposition of the thematic matter. First 
we get the bass in octaves; next cones an A Due— 
namely, the bass with a counterp»int ; to this succeeds 
ai A Tre (the bass with now a part above, and now a 
pit below it); which in turn is followed by an A Quattro, 
where the bass part, now placed at the top, is accom- 
panied by three other parts. And then at last the melody 
of the theme makes its appearance along with the bass 
and some harmonic middle parts. Beethoven never loses 
hold of his theme, but whilst he in most cases does 
homage both to melody and bass, he sometimes keeps 
true only to the bass, and occasionally thinks he has done 
his duty if he pays respectful attention to the harmony 
indicated by it. Several of the variations—the first and 
second among others—are extremely light and simple. 
This, however, is in keeping with the nature of the work, 
which, being pervaded by liveliness, and light- heartedness 
exhilarates almost from beginning to end. Even the re- 





* Vul. IL, p. to, of Augener & Co ’s Edition. 








condite contrapuntal forms are used in a playful rather 
than in a scholastic spirit. The sprightly seventh varia- 
tion, the Canone all’ ottava, may be cited as an example. 
But notwithstanding all the p evailing sprightliness and 
joyousness, there is no lack of diversity of character. 
The finely-fantas‘ic eighth variation reminds one of the 
Rondo of the Waldstein Sonata (Op. 53, C major), perhaps 
more by its body than by its soul; we may trace in it a pre- 
sentiment of the mood that finds expression in Schumann’s 
Fantasia, Op. 17. Passing over the next five variations, 
which, whether boisterous, tricksy, serene, or rollicking, 
are unequivocally joyous, we come to the Minore, Varia- 
tion XIV., which calls for special notice, for, whether 
regarding it in its emotional or technical aspect, it is 
charming. Next we have a highly-ornamented Largo, 
where the representation of each part makes its appear- 
ance in a still more florid dress, the composer dealing 
here with repetitions as the vir/uost and virtuose of the 
golden age of Italian singing used todo Sentiment, and 
beautiful sentiment too, finds a place in this Largo, but 
sentimentality and overwhelming pa‘hos are absent, in 
fact, the surrounding brightness shines into it. The 
Finale alla Fuga preserves the predominant emotional 
key-note. Beethoven moves in this specimen of his 
fugal writing with more ease, and produces more eu- 
phony than is usual with him when he puts on mail ; 
but it has to be remembered that on this occasion he does 
not fight a battle-royal. The Finale concludes, however, 
after the fugal turmoil and mock-heroic, with an idyllic 
Andante con moto full of peaceful joy and contentment. 


(To be coniinued.) 








FRANCOIS COUPERIN. 
By FRIEDRICH CHRYSANDER. 


II.—THE CHAMPION AND COUPERIN FAMILIES OF 
HARPSICHORD PLAYERS. 


(Continued from page 51.) 


WE now turn to the head of th2 family, from who it 
received lustre, importance, aid musical immortality. 
FRANCOIS COUPERIN was born at Paris in 1668, as 
already mentioned, and could not, therefore, be educated 
either by his father, who died in the next year, nor by his 
uncle De Chambonniéres, who died two years afterwards. 
Considering how closely all the members of the family 
held together, as we observe from an early date, his 
father’s brother and his godfather Francois (No. 2) must 
have undertaken the charge of him. All that is reported 
is that the royal organist Tomelin, a very clever musician, 
and friend of the family, gave him the first instruction, 
and contributed largely to his early educatioiin art. It 
is certain that Couperin soon excelled all others both in 
playing and in composition, and marvellously hit the 
mode of execution suited to each instrument, the organ as 
well as the harpsichord. Especially on the harpsichord it 
seemed as if the incomparable De Chambonniéres had 
come to life again, young and vigorous. Such remarkable 
capacities were certain to b: recognised. According to 
Gerber’s Lexicon, Couperin obtained the post of first harp- 
sichordist and organist in Louis XIV.’s Court Music in 
1700, according to Fetis in 1701 ; but this really occurred 
much earlier, for in the preface to the first book of these 
Pieces for the Harpsichord Couperin says: “ For the last 
twenty years I have had the honour to be with the King, 
and to teach almost at the same tim: Monseigneur the 
Dauphin Duke of Burgundy and six princes or princesses 
of the royal hous>.” As this was written in 1713, he was 
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in the service of the Court ever since 1693; and it is 

clear from his words that he was:the teacher preferred to 
all others. In the dedication of his Harpsichord School, 

written in 1716, to Louis XV., he also mentions this post 
as having been given him “twenty-three years ago.” 

We may, therefore, regard the year 1693, the twenty-fifth 
of his life, as that in which he received his appointment 

at Court. : 

It is more difficult to fix the exact date of his nomina- 
tion to be organist at S. Gervais. According to Fétis 

(II. 376), he obtained this position in 1696, as successor 

to his uncle Frangois : a statement which does not agree 

with another also made by Fétis, that this uncle did not 
die till 1698. Now if we observe the notices on the titles 
of the various issues of the “ Piéces pour le Clavecin ” (to 
which Farrenc has already called attention), we find no 

mention of the post of organist at S, Gervais before 1722. 
In 1713, on the title-page of the first Livre, Couperin calls 

himself “ Organiste de la Chapelle du Roy, &c.” In the 
second book, in 1716—17, he says more fully, “ Organiste 
de la Chapelle du Roy; ordinaire de la Musique de la 

Chambre de sa Majesté, et cy-devant Professeur-maitre de 
composition et d’accompagnement de feu Monseigneur le 
Dauphin Duc de Bourgogne ;”’ which is repeated in 1722 
in the third book, with only a variety at the end—“de 
Monseigneur le Dauphin Duc de Bourgogne, pére de sa 
Majesté.” In the first two books it is then said that the 
music is to be had “ chés (!) l’Auteur vis-a-vis les Ecuries 
de I’hotel de Toulouse ;” in the third, “chés l’Auteur, rue 

- de Poitou au Marais.” But later, after 1722, these 
addresses on the copper-plates were erased, and the 
following engraved in a different hand in their place: 
“Chés Mr. Couperin, Organiste de St. Gervais, proche 
YEglise.” The latter was then put at once on the title of 
the fourth book in 1730. Whether it is allowable to con- 

jecture that Couperin had been organist at S. Gervais 
earlier, but only obtained the official residence there after 

’ 1722, can be decided only by those who are familiar with 
the local arrangements. But some explanation must be 
sought for the fact that he is not described as organist 
of S. Gervais till so late a date ; for it is now proved that 
he really occupied the post of organist earlier, and cannot 
have only received it in or after 1722. Weckerlin (Cata- 
logue, p. 450) gives information of a hitherto unknown 
publication of Couperin, which was published without a 
date, but is described by Weckerlin as the first work that 
Couperin put to press. Weckerlin gives the title as fol- 
lows :—“ Piéces de clavecin, dédieés 4 Madame Victoire 
de France, composées par M. Couperin, organiste de St. 
Gervais. Paris, chez l’auteur, attenant l’église de St. 
Gervais.” Here we see him described not only as 
organist of that church, but as living close to it. As 
these “ Piéces”—if they are really Couperin’s first pub- 
lication—must have appeared in or soon after 1700, we 
may still assume that he became the successor of his 
uncle in 1698. Why he subsequently suppressed this 
title, and then took it up again, is a question to which we 
are unable at present to give a satisfactory answer. 

Couperin married Marie Anne Ansault, of whom no 
biographical details are known. The two daughters of 
this marriage (Nos. 5 and 6) have already received honour- 
ab’e mention. 

' "The master’ died: im- 1733, sixty-five.years old. For 
several years he had been an invalid, and was prepared 
for the end. He speaks on the subject in 1730 in the 
preface to the fourth book in words which will be read 
with sympathy :— 

These pieces have been completed for about three years ; Lut, as 
my health is becoming more frecarious day by day, my friends have 
advised me to cease working, and I have accomplished no large 





works since. I am grateful to the public for the applause so kindly 
given to my works hitherto, and I think I deserve some of it for the 
zeal which I have expended in trying to please them. As scarcely 
anyone has composed more than I have in various styles, I hope that 
my family will find in my portfolios something that may cause me 
to be regretted, if such regrets can serve us in any way after the 
present life; but one cannot help at least having such an idea, 
and endeavouring to merit that chimerical immortality to which 
almost all men aspire. . 

His health seems never to have been very strong. 
Even in the preface to the first book he counts “many 
illnesses” among the causes which prevented him from 
publishing the music earlier. In person he was evidently 
delicate rather than robust, and displayed in his own con- 
stitution the eminently tender character of his music. 

This is all that we are able to report on the life of this 
great artist. Scanty indeed. We must hopeall the more 
that some fellow-citizen of the family Champion and 
Couperin may soon provide us with accounts of them 
superior in fulness and definiteness to those hitherto 
accessible. 


NOTE.—The twelfth and last scion of the family, 
Gervais Francois Couperin,* was still living in 1823, as is 
stated by Adrien ce la Fuge (see Weckerlin, Catalogue, 
p- 449), who also informs us that he had no sons, but 
only one daughter, who, following the tradition of the 
family, played the organ. but only in a very mediocre way. 
Thus it was in this daughter that the family of Couperin 
became extinct, both physically and artistically. 





THE OPERATIC CHORUS. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 


AMONGST other much-needed reforms in operatic repre- 
sentation some attention has of late been paid to the 
chorus, and certainly not before it was required. Old 
opera-goers have seen many droll things in the choral 
department. Perhaps the oddest incident of any was 
that of the chorus begging at the footlights at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre. The scene caused no little merriment, 
but it was by no means a joke for those immediately con- 
cerned, seeing that it was nothing less than an appeal to 
the generosity of the audience for actual food. No doubt 
the chorus has often been in a poverty-stricken condition. 
It could hardly be otherwise while the frzia donna blazes 
in diamonds and is féted by kings and'emperors. But it 
was the first time these subordinates of the opera confided 
their sorrows to the public. 

A new rivalry is threatened in future owing to the 
policy adopted last season by Mr. Augustus Harris at the 
Royal Italian Opera. It was quite startling to see an 
advertisement from that enterprising zwpresdrio to the 
effect that Jady and gentlemen amateurs were required 
for the Covent Garden chorus. We must award the 
amateurs hearty praise for the good services they have 
given in sacred music. But for their assistance we 
should not hear many oratorios and masses, because the 
expense of engaging a professional choir would be too 
great. Therefore we may commend the amateurs for 
keeping before the public the great sacred works of 
Handel, Bach, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and others, while 
they also give a chance occasionally to a native composer 
of being heard in a sacred work. At first, however, the 
idea of Mr. Harris was laughed at, but that gentleman, 
who is nothing if not a discoverer, proved that the idea 
was not so absurd as some imagined. Numbers of 
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amateurs came, and to the astonishment of professional | 
musicians, actually proved their capability. A large 
majority of the applicants could sing at sight the difficult 
choruses of Lohengrin and other elaborate operas, and 
many had really fine voices and great musical aptitude, 
while not a few had a fair knowledge of Italian. Of 
course scarcely any had the faintest notion of acting, and 
when they were engaged made literally ‘their first 
appearance on any stage.” But the indefatigable manager 
was prepared for that, and, with his customary energy, 
coached them up himself. The result was satisfactory, 
and it was admitted that the choruses at Covent Garden 
last season were fully entitled to commendation. 

But Mr. Harris had another object in view besides the 
musical question. For years the appearance and bearing 
of the operatic chorister has been the cause of merriment. 
Few can have forgotten the truly deplorable aspect of the 
chorus in bygone days. What a doleful crew they were! 
Tottering, broken-down, cadaverous mortals, they looked 
as if they had but just emerged from the hospital or 
workhouse. What forlorn creatures were the supposed 
dissolute nobles of a libertine’s court! How tame, spirit- 
less, and feeble, were the big-whiskered bandits! They 
looked as if a single well-fed British policeman would put 
the entire host to flight. The warlike heroes appeared to 
have left all their courage upon the last battlefield ; and 
as for gay, lighthearted peasants, they seemed by their 
pallid looks and limping gait as if rural life disagreed 
with them. Perfect human scarecrows most of them 
were, feminine as well as masculine; for the “ladies of 
the Court in attendance on the Queen,” as described in 
the libretto, had no doubt in many instances just come 
from the wash-tub or from cooking, while others might 
have been market-women, to judge by the utter lack of 
ease and grace with which they wore their courtly 
finery. 

Nor was this all. Much might be forgiven in the way 
of appearance if justice had been done to the music. But 
for many years little attention was paid to the choral por- 
tion of an opera, nor was it considered essential to trouble 
about the evsemb/e. Consequently, anybody was thought 
good enough for the chorus. Persons having little know- 
ledge of music or none got into the operatic chorus 
because their fathers or grandfathers had followed the 
same occupation. Frequently three generations of the 
same family might be found in the chorus, shrieking out 
of tune, shouting on the notes they had left, and silent 
when they had none, and totally destroying any stage 
illusion by the melancholy and utterly inadequate way in 
which they represented the characters allotted to them. 
What mournful figures we have seen standing in despon- 
dent attitudes while Grisi was electrifying the audience in 
Norma! How utterly oblivious they seemed to the 
sorrows of the heroine in the “mad scene” from Z.ucia, 
and what did they care for the danger of Amina in cross- 
ing that frail bridge? Did the ardent patriotism of Tell 
ever rouse them to make even a show of animation, or 
the pranks of Figaro ever call forth an echo of mirth? 
The chorister of the past was a deplorable creature when- 
ever and wherever you saw him. He sang the hunters’ 
chorus in Der Fretschiitz as if he wanted to yawn instead 
of to celebrate the joys of the chase, and only seemed at 
home in the prisoners’ chorus in Fidelio, which, however, 
was always spoiled by ghastly intonation. 

Thanks to’ the increased cultivation of music, and 
thanks also in no slight degree to the efforts of Wagner, 
operatic managers are beginning to perceive the advan- 
tages, from a musical, dramatic, and spectacular point of 
view, of having a better-looking and more intelligent 
chorus, and not only in grand opera, but in the lighter 





forms of comic opera, we see a great change of late years. 
For instance, in the comic operas of Gilbert and Sullivan 
the chorus plays a really important part, and visitors to 
the Savoy Theatre can hardly have failed-to notice how 
intelligent and well-trained the chorus is, and how 
admirably they enter into the spirit of the opera, greatly 
enhancing the effect of the representation by their 
musical and histrionic ability. What has been done in 
the Gilbert and Sullivan series of operas has been long 
required in operas of a graver school. When the female 
choir sings the spinning chorus in Wagners Flying 
Dutchman we expect them to take some interest and to 
have some sympathy in the fate of Senta. We do not 
feel satisfied to see the chorus stand like dummies at the 
festival of song in Zannhduser, and when on board the 
man-of-war in Meyerbeer’s A/ricaine they should, if they 
cannot put on a nautical appearance, at least move about 
the deck as if they were really on a voyage. 

But we must not blame the chorus for all the short- 
comings which have made the representations of opera 
frequently so absurd. In past days, and until a very 
recent date, the petted Aria donna has done her best 
and her worst to nullify the chorus. If there happened 
to be a scene in which she had a solo with choral accom- 
paniment, they were hushed so that nothing should inter- 
fere with the effect of her roulades. If she had to make 
her entrance with the chorus, they were marshalled su 
as not to approach too near the exalted presence of the 
diva. If there was a tragic exit or death upon the stage, 
the chorus had to keep in the background, so that no fea- 
ture of her dying agonies, no echo of her final melody, 
should be lost to the public. They must not display ani- 
mation, or it would attract the attention of the audience. 
So the warriors and heroes, the bards and peasants, might 
as well have been marionettes pulled with a string by the 
stage-manager. 

How much effect has thus been thrown away may be 
seen by comparing some performances of .opera even 
during last season. In the fine scene where the crowd 
awaits the advent of the Knight of the Swan in Lohengrin, 
a capital effect was produced by the excitement and 
eagerness of the spectators. In old days they would 
have stood as stolid as mutes at a funeral, taking not the 
least interest in what was going forward. Groups of 
courtiers do not listen to Rigolette as if he were address- 
ing somebody in the next street, and the peasants in 
Guillaume Tell at least appear to have some interest in 
the heroic enthusiasm of the chief figure. 

In these references the action and duty of the chorus 
is, of course, influenced by the dramatic character of the 
work. An attempt has been made, in fact, to give to 
opera a somewhat similar interest to that realised in the 
drama by Mr. Henry Irving, and other actors and 
managers, in arranging groups of figures upon the stage. 
Of course, in opera it is still more difficult, because of the 
musical ability required. Take Wagner’s Meistersinger, 
for example—how flat and spiritless it would be unless 
the personages on the stage entered with zest into the 
dramatic illusion. Even in music not intended for the 
stage good results are achieved when the chorus displays 
zeal and intelligence—for example, in such a work as 
Mendelssohn’s Axtigone, which, to my thinking, has 
never received full justice from the public. The composer, 
in attempting to follow the Greek drama, has limited the 
action of the chorus, but in many cases the effect and ex- 
pression of the work may be greatly enhanced by an in- 
telligent appreciation of the dramatic spirit of the score 
on the part of the chorus. 

In Arteaga’s “ History of the Opera in Italy” are some 
curious particulars of the first introduction of the operatic 
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chorus. The music was extremely simple, and was in the 
furm of the madrigal, and generally was but slightly con- 
nected with the subject of the opera. The Italian com- 
psers of the period had even then studied the Greek 
drama, like Mendelssohn, Gluck, and Wagner, at a later 
period. But they were puzzled how to employ music so 
as to heighten the dramatic significance of the work. It 
svemed clear that the Greeks employed music in this 
manner, and, to judge by what famous authors have 
. written, the effect must have been very fine. But nobody 
could tell them what were the forms of Greek musical art 
used in the drama. All that could be seen was that the 
chorus were, as it seemed, commentators on the drama, 
who helped to make clearer to the audience the progress 
of the story and to aid its dramatic significance. But in 
the modern musical drama the chorus takes part and 
enters into the action. 

It is curious to note the efforts of different composers 
in treating the choral portions of their works. No doubt 
they have been greatly influenced by the subject. For 
example Wagner, so powerful and weird in working out 
most of his operas with the aid of choral forces, almost 
discards them in 7yistan. One would have imagined 
that there was ample scope for large choral effects in that 
opera, but possibly the composer saw the matter in 
another aspect, and believed that the intense and passion- 
ate character of the subject would be interfered with by 
the introduction of many choral passages. Most modern 
composers employ the chorus largely, and with a view 
to spectacular and dramatic results. Verdi does so toa 
great extent in Aida, and the effect is good, the opera 
gaining by this method of treatment. On the other 
hand, spite of the great beauty of the music, in Rossini’s 
Guillaume Tell the constant repetition of choruses leads 
to monotony, however well they may be rendered, and to 
this cause may be attributed much of the coldness with 
which modern audiences receive the opera. It is not 
possible, either, to give much variety of action to an opera 
in which patriotism and opposition to tyranny are the 
main features. 

There are three methods of employing the chorus 
adopted by modern musicians. In the system fol- 
lowed by Cherubini, and some composers of the graver 
school, the chorus does not take any very prominent part 
in the dramatic action, but is of great value in the har- 
monic combinations. Wagner uses the chorus in both 
ways, according to his theme. Meyerbeer evidently re- 
garded the chorus as an important element in the spec- 
tacular as well as musical effect. When he depends more 
upon simple melodies, as in Dznorah, the chorus plays a 
subordinate part, while in works like the Huguenots and 
the Prophéte the effect of the representation depends so 
greatly on the excellence of the chorus, that, unless it is 
good and well trained, the performance becomes tame and 
spiritless. Gounod owes not a little to the chorys, for 
Faust is greatly enhanced by its choral effects when 
adequately rendered. The lack of dramatic feeling in the 
choral ,_ortions of some of Donizetti’s operas is sometimes 
laughable. We often find the choir trotting in quite unex- 
pectedly to sing a drinking chorus, or hunting thorus, or 
to treat the audience to a vocal prayer of a conventional 
kind ; and in many English operas choruses are given 
which have but the faintest relation to the story. I need 
not name them, as they will be familiar to all opera-goers. 
It is very certain that the time had come for the recon- 
sideration of the choral department in modern operas, and 
as a better ensemble was not possible without a better 
chorus, Mr. Harris was quite justified in the experiment 
he has tried, which may also have the effect of stimulating 
the professional chorus. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE title of Eduard Potje,’ Op. 14, No. 2—La Pettte 
Coquette Valse—is not without meaning, as is so often the 
case ; the coguette being in fact as much in the music as 
in the title. We have no doubt that the pretty, wayward, 
and piquant ways of the little personage will find favour 
in the eyes—or must we say the ears ?—-of those who scan 
our Music Pages. 
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MUSIC IN LEIPZIG. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


At the last four Gewandhaus Concerts we have had a 
choice collection of first-rate orchestral works, and soloists 
fully up to the high standard adopted here. The pro- 
grammes included Gluck’s Overture to /phigenia; Suite 
in B minor for string orchestra and flute, by J. S. Bach; 
Beethoven’s C minor Symphony (at the 18th concert), 
“ Friihlings-Fantasie,” by Gade, for orchestra, four solo 
voices, and pianoforte ; Rubinstein’s Ballet-music from 
Feramors ; thé C major Symphony, by Schubert (19th 
concert), Mendelssohn’s Overture “ The Hebrides” ; the 
B flat Symphony of Schumann (20th concert), Weber’s 
Overture to Oderon; and the Pastoral Symphony of 
Beethoven (21st concert). It would be superfluous to 
speak of the above performances individually: let it 
suffice to state that they were of the well-known Gewand- 
haus type—excellent, as performances can only be after 
conscientious rehearsal by men of tried ability. Dr. 
Reinecke conducted all the above works with the excep- 
tion of Gade’s charming “ Friihlings-Fantasie,” in which 
he played the pianoforte part; Herr Hans Sitt, an ex- 
tremely gifted conductor, taking the dd/on for the nonce. 

The vocalist at the 18th concert was Herr Eugen Gura, 
who is undoubtedly the finest ballad singer in Germany. 
He has a beautiful voice, perfect style, enunciation re- 
markably clear, and, above all, rare dramatic feeling. 
He was enthusiastically applauded on the present occa- 
sion, though his choice of songs was not particularly 
happy. “ Die Léwenbraut” and “ Gesang des Harfners,” 
by Schumann, “Im Freien” and “Prometheus,” by 
Schubert, are certainly not among the best works of their 
respective composers. 

At the 19th concert the vocal department was repre- 
sented by a Leipzig quartet consisting of Frau Baumann, 
Frau Metzler-Léwy. Herren Hedmondt and Schelper. 
Besides taking part in the “ Frihlings-Fantasie” of 
Gade, the quartet gave a performance (first in Leipzig) of 
Brahms’ new “ Zigeunerlieder.” These received a warm 
welcome, which would have been more cordial still, if 
there had not been quite so many of them. It is really 
somewhat fatiguing to listen to eleven songs in succession, 
almost identical in character. The fact that they are all 
in two-four time, and nearly all begin with a compiete 
phrase of melody for tenor solo, is enough to make them 
rather monotonous. The 2oth concert was honoured by 
the presence of His Majesty King Albert of Saxony. 
Fraulein Leisinger, from the: Royal Opera, Berlin, made 
a great success with ¢he air from Der Frezschiitz, also in 
Schubert’s “Gretchen am Spinnrade,” Mozart’s “ Das 
Veilchen,” and Petri’s “ Wiegenlied.” 

Herr Brodsky, at the same concert, played Max Bruch’s 
well-known Violin Concerto in G minor. His performance 
of this work was much applauded, as was also his render- 
ing of Beethoven’s Romance in G. At the 21st concert 
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the Leipzig public had the pleasure of greeting once again , ficent rendering of the Adagio from Spohr’s fifth Concerto 


their distinguished countrywoman Clara Schumann, now | in G. 


Hans Richter conducted. At his second con ert 


70 years of age, who surprised everybody by her ad- | Joachim and Brahms were the only performers—a tre it 
mirable performance of the A minor Concert by her; to be remembered—in the same room where they had 


husband. 


If her playing has lost something of its old | appeared jointly just twenty-eight years ago. 


Joachim 


dash, who shall say it is not more than made up for by | played Bach’s Chaconne, two movements from the same 


wonderful clearness, and a_ straightforward genuinely 
animated style of performance such as one rarely hears 
now-a-days, 

We have a number of extra concerts still to mention. 
First, that of the ever popular Sarasate, who gave a very suc- 
cessful concert in conjunction with Madame Bertka Marx. 
It included a highly interesting performance of Weber’s 
duo (originally for clarinet and piano), which was played 
with admirable emsemdb’e. Dvdrak’s “ Slavische Tanze”’ 
and Raff’s “Liebesfee” met with a cold recep:ion from 
the audience. There was a full attendance. 

Herr Marcello Rossi, a much younger violinist, who is 
coming into note, also gave a concert at the Salle 
Blithner. He was assisted vy Herr Kolbenschlag (pianist) 
and Fraulein Hofken (vocalist). Herr Rossi proved his 
virtuosity by a rendering of Saint-Saens’ Rondo Capric- 
cioso and some smaller pieces ; but he still lacks the 
elegance and finish so indispensable to a perfect per- 
formance.. With careful study of the great masters, 
combined with long and patient self-criticism, Herr Rossi 
may yet hope to attain high rank. Herr Kolbenschlag 
introduced himself very favourably by a remarkably suc- 
cessful performance of Rubinstein’s great study in C major. 
Fraulein H6fken sang an air from Reinecke’s “ Hakon 
Jarl” and Lieder by Brahms, but she was evidently 
indisposed, so we will forbear criticism. We were unable 
to attend the concert of the “ Paulus ” Gesang-Verein at 
which Herr Nicodé’s “Das Meer” was the Aiéce de 
résistance, but we have read that the work met witha 
rather cool reception, although the composer himself 
conducted. “Das Meer” is scored for male chorus, tenor 
and alto soli, organ, and full orchestra, including two pairs 
of large cymbals, yrosse caisse, cymbals and little bells. 
Some critics say that the work goes too far in its attempt 
to realise the various phases of the ocean, and that it 
proved too noisy to please the audience. 


MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
March, 1889. 


A PROMINENT event of our musical season was the cele- 
bration by the great violinist Joseph Joachim of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his first appearance in public, in March, 
1839, at Buda-Pesth, with a éravura composition by Franz 
Pechatschek, another infant prodigy and clever musician 
who had performed when only six years of age before the 
Imperial Austrian Court. Taught originally by Ser- 
wasinzki, Joachim made, in 1840, his dédu¢ here in a per- 
formance of Louis Maurer’s then favourite Concerto for 
four violins, jointly with the brothers Hellmesberger and 
Adolph Simon, at a charity concert. Here the famous 
professor Joseph Bohm further developed that mastery of 
style which distinguishes the Hungarian artiste amongst 
his compeers. I need not say more on this point, since 
the virtuoso has been your annual visitor for any number 
of years, whilst here he is unfortunately only to be heard 
at rare intervals, Thus, strange to say, no less than 
twenty-one years had elapsed before he returned to 
Vienna as a foremost celebrity in 1861, and gave his first 
performance here of Beethoven’s Concerto; and with a 
marvellous performance of the same great work he now 
reappeared at his Jubilee Concert, succeeded by a magni- 


| 
| 





master’s Suite in B minor, a Sonata in three movements 
by Tartini, Beethoven’s Romanze in F, a Romanze of his 
own, four of the finest Brahms-Joachim’s Hungarian 
Dances (2nd Book), and last, but not least, Brahms’ new 
violin Sonata in D minor, the grandest of the three, and 
one of the choicest contributions from that great master to 
chamber music — but of this work you will no doubt soon 
have an opportunity of judging fo. yourself. 

A young débutante, barely seventeen, of Polish descent, 
Friiulein lrene Abendroth, exhibited an extraordinary bril- 
liancy of execution, in the best Italian manner, in smooth 
as well as in staccato passages, long-sustained shakes, &c., 
purity of intonation, and freedom from vibrato, as La 
Sonnambula, at our Imperial Opera. Unfortunately her 
voice is very thin ; and of musical, dramatic, or histrionic 
expression there is but little trace for the present. Her 
reception by,a crowded audience was distinctly favourable. 

Aimé Maillart’s comic opera, Das Glickchen des 
Eremiten (“Les Dragons de Villars,” brought out in 
Paris for the first time in 1847), has been successfully 
revived at the same house, being, strange to say, the only 
work by that gifted composer which kept the stage either 
in or out of his native country. But in the first place, 
Maillart, through illness, want of ambition, and as a man 
of independent means, only wrote five operas; and 
secondly, amongst these the above-named stands out 
prominently by its excellent libretto and charming music. 
Our Styrian prima donna, Fraulein Renard, was bewitching 
as Rosa Friquet, both in singing and acting; and when 
she says, with an expression of zaive timidity, “I am 
pretty? Nobody has told me THAT before!” a gentle 
murmur ran through the house more valuable than the 
most boisterous plaudits. Fraulein Forsterand Herren 
Schrédter and Sommer were likewise beyond praise. 

‘That other famous Styrian vocalist, Frau Materna, 
appears to have celebrated veritable triumphs at 
Lamoureux’s concerts in Paris, especially in Wagner’s 
music. Styria seems to be a kind of cradle of gifted 
vocalists, another highly-promising désu¢ by Fraulein Anita 
Krainz, in the part of Agathe (Fre7schiitz), being reported 
from Graz. 

The leader of the first violins at our Imperial Opera, 
Arnold Rosé, has accepted Frau Cosima Wagner’s invita- 
tion to occupy the same post at the next Bayreuth Festival 
performances. 

Arare treat has been afforded to Hamburg amateurs by 
the performances of our incomparable Pauline Lucca of 
three of her greatest parts—Carmen, Selica (Z’A/fricaine), 
and Katharina (Zaming of a Shrew). 

So great has been the success of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
Capitan Wilson (The Yeomen of the Guard), in the 
version and style of performance used at our Carl 
Theater, that this tuneful work has been accepted for the 
German Theatre at Prague, Reichenberg, Troppau, Czer- 
nowitz, &c. The same composer’s Pirates of Penzance 
likewise made a decided “hit” an der Wien, the music 
being considered superior to the libretto. —%S 

Anton Dvéraik’s new romantic opera in three acts, Der 
Jacobiner, hasbeen received with extraordinary enthusiasm 
by his countrymen at Prague. The melodious charm 
essentially characterised by national couleur locale of this 
serio-comic work is said to be remarkable ; but the orches- 
tration is found too heavy for the‘ delicate and graceful 
character of the libretto. Whether the success gained will 
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rema‘» a purely Czechian, or expand into a universal one, 
remains to be seen. 

All the tickets having, in spite of the present plethora 
of music, been sold out for the performance of Beethoven’s 
great Mass in D, at the Musikfreunde, with Mesdames 
Wilt, Kaulich, and MM. Walter and Weiglein, as vocal 
soloists, tickets for the final rehearsal have been issued 
for the benefit of a disappointed crowd of haditués. 

A very interesting set of variations for two pianofortes 
by Schiitt, has been brought out by the brothers Willi and 
Louis Thern, who have established a unique reputation by 
the marvellous exsemdle of their pianoforte-duet playing, 
of which their performances exclusively consist. 

As a set-off against the numerous German Lieder 
recitals of the season, the programme of Angelo v. 
Eisner’s concert consisted entirely of Italian, French, and 
Spanish songs, which the concert-giver rendered with 
considerable grace and taste, although with but moderate 
vocal means. Among the former, the usual success was 
achieved by our accomplished contralto, Rosa Neuda- 
Bernstein with a most comprehensive list of Lzeder and 
ballads by Lowe, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Schumann, 
Franz, Brahms, Goldmark, Rottenberg, &c.e At a similar 





entertainment given by Julie Salter, special interest | 


attached to three songs by Spohr. with clarinet obbligato, 
and to some graceful “ Roumanian songs” by Mandy- 
czewski. Our Joseph Waldner sang theentire cycle of 
Schubert’s Mzillerlieder at a single recital at Berlin, 
gaining much applause. 

At the dramatic, operatic, vocal and instrumental 
entertainments, given by our famous Conservatoire, which 
have been the means of launching many youthful candi- 
dates on a successful artistic career, the vocal pupils of 
Professor Ginsbacher, as well as the splendidly-trained 
Students’ Orchestra, under Joseph Hellmesberger, won, 
as usual, especial distinction. 

A word of commendation should be given to Kapell- 
meister Julius Heller, whose classical “ Quartetto Heller ” 
has become a firmly established institution for the culti- 
vation of chamber-music, drawing crowded audiences in 
the mercantile city of Trieste. 

The one-armed Hungarian, Count Geza Zichy, is said 
to have obtained an extraordinary success at a concert 
given at the Imperial Palace at St. Petersburg, for a 
charity, both as pianist, and as composer with an 
orchestral suite, ‘‘ History of a Castle,” in twelve move- 
ments, conducted by himself in presence of the Royal 
Family and the hauée volée of the Russian capital. 

As you learnt no doubt from other sources, Fraulein 
Johanna Loisinger, of the Darmstadt Opera, has entered 
upon a permanent engagement, having been married to 
no less a person than Prince Alexander of Battenberg, 
ex-ruler of Bulgaria. Friiulein Loisinger—twenty-four 
years of age and of winsome appearance—was born at 
Presburg as the daughter of a humble valet to Lieutenant- 
Fieldmarshal Signorini, who stood as her godfather. As 
a pupil of Meyerberger, choir-master of the Presburg 
Cathedral, she appeared at the early age of fifteen at a 
public concert, and, after some further training under 
Kapellmeister Stolz at Prague, she made her operatic 
début in 1884 at Troppau, accepted an engagement at 
Linz, and finally, in 1885, at Darmstadt, where, with some 
further teaching from Madame Artét in 1887-8, she 
attained great favour both in lyric and “coloratura” 
parts, and where the stage—far better than matrimonial 
institutions and newspapers—-proved once more an ex- 
cellent means to a brilliant matrimonial contract. 

Hungary has lost its foremost gipsy fiddler, Franz 
Bunko, age seventy-five, who in the thirties was the 
special pet of the Hungarian nobility and was present 








'with his band at every important aristocratic entertain- 


ment. On the occasion of his visit to London, seven 
years ago, he was presented by the violin virtuoso Joseph 
Joachim to Queen Victoria, with these words : “ This old 
man is the best Hungarian gipsy musician,” who treasured 
this praise and the flattering words spoken by the Queen, 
and charmed his hearers with the sweet and melancholy 
strains drawn from his instrument to the last. His 
funeral was worthy of a king, the hearse being drawn by 
four horses, preceded by a Master of the Ceremonies, 
who carried the dead performer’s favourite violin covered 
with crape and laurel wreaths. An immense concourse of 
people from all parts of the country followed the cortege, 
accompanied by the local bands of the various districts, 
who played the master’s most popular tunes. Franz 
Bunko left four sons, who worthily follow in their father’s 
footsteps, although not equal in greatness to the last of 
the famous triad Bunko, Racz, and Berkes. 

Fanny v. Hayek, who in the forties was held in high 
— as an oratorio singer, died here, seventy-five years 
of age. 








Rebiews. 

Album pour le piano, par JACOUES BLUMENTHAL. Volss 
I. and II. (Edition No. 6,063a and 4; net, 2s. each.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

JACQUES BLUMENTHAL, born at Hamburg on October 

14, 1829, studied music first in his native town under F. 

W. Grund, from his fifteenth year in Vienna under the 


pianist C. M. von Bocklet and the counterpointist S. 


Sechter, and from his eighteenth year in Paris under 
Halévy. The February Revolution drove Blumenthal, 
like so many musicians, from the French capital, and he, 
also like so many musicians, found a home in London. 
His compositions are for the most part drawing-room 
pieces. They belong to the old school, z.e., to that of the 
third quarter of this century ; in saying which, however, 
we do not wish to insinuate that they are antiquated. 
Blumenthal cannot be ranked with the luminaries of the 
salons—with the Chopins and Henselts ; but his manners, 
though hardly distinguished, are irreproachable, and his 
conversation, though light, is pleasing and _ brilliantly 
effective. He has the gift of popular melody, and the art 
of easy pianistic manipulation. One of his greatest and 
earliest successes was the pretty and brilliant Za Source. 
It became at once a favourite when it was published in 
the composer’s Paris days, and as yet it has not lost its 
power of pleasing. The other eleven pieces contained in 
the two volumes of the Blumenthal Album now before 
us are: Chant National des Croates, Une Fleur des 
Alpes, Mazourka, La Stella del Arenella, Nocturne, 
Weaving a Dream, two Mazourkas, Un Sourire, Un 
Mystére, and Les Oiseaux. 


Fleurs de Salon, pour piano. Par CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
Nos..1—6. London: Augener & Co. 
OF this series of twelve pieces we have six before us. 
Gurlitt writes so much that one takes up every new opus 
with trembling, fearing to find that he has written him- 
self out. Hitherto, however, every new work has anew 
convinced us of the needlessness of sucha fear ; and the 
present work (not one of his latest) is a triumphant proof 
of the composer’s inexhausted resources. In fact, there 


are not many of his short piano pieces which surpass 
those of this Op. 104. Elegance, exquisite taste, delicate 
| feeling, and faultless workmanship are qualities belonging 
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LA PETITE COQUETTE. 
Valse 


par 


EDUARD POTIES. 


Allegro moderato. 
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Allegro vivace. 
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to each and all of them. The series opens with a graceful 
Valse, which is followed by a feat Gavotte, a dreamy 
Lindler, an energetic Redowa, a romantic Minuet, and a 
melancholy Polonaise. We can point out the last two as 
particularly fine. 


Three Short Studies, for the Pianoforte. By A. LAUBACH. 
London : Augener & Co. 


THESE are studies for the heart and the imagination 
rather than for the fingers—studies in the style of Heller 
rather than of Czerny. This is indeed suggested by the 
poetic titles: “ The Parting Hour,” “The Dance by the 
Greenwood Tree,” and “ Tender Wishes.” We are es- 
pecially delighted with-No. 2 ; the one that comes next in 
our affection is No. 3 ; and No. 1, though less prized than 
either of the other two, is yet dear to us. May these 
words of recommendation to the reader and of encourage- 
ment to the composer not have been written in vain! 


Symphony No.5in D major. By W.A. MozaRT. Arranged 
for the Pianoforte by MAX PAUER. (Edition No. 
8,260¢ ; net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 


THERE are as many as ten symphonies in D major by 
Mozart. Two in this key belong to the seven Vienna 
symphonies. One of the two we reviewed last month ; 
the present, the first of the seven (in Kéchel’s list 385), 
Mozart composed, at his father’s desire, for a Salzburg 
festivity in summer, 1782. It took him hardly a fort- 
night to write it, at a time when a great many matters 
pressed upon him. In its original form it had, in addition 
to the orthodox four movements, a march and another 
minuet. The composer subsequently reinforced the wind 
instruments in the first and last movements by flutes and 
clarinets. The vigorous A//egro con spirito, the suave 
Andante (a real jewel), the frankly joyous Menuetto, and 
the merrily bustling Pres¢o, are capital movements which 
form a whole than which nothing can be more ex- 
hilarating. 


J’y pense. Introduction et Gavotte, pour Piano. Op. 272. 
Par F. KIRCHNER. London: Augener & Co. 
AFTER a two-page introduction follows, led in by a 
cadenza, a coquettish Gavotte, from which, however, the 
undercurrent of longing present in the introduction is 
never absent. We foresee that many will fall a prey to the 

seductive ways of this extremely pretty composition. 


Douze Rondinos, pour Pianoforte. Arranged, partly com- 
posed, and fingered, by CORNELIUS GURLITT. 
London: Augener & Co. 


THE title-page informs us that these Rondinos lead 
“from Clementi’s first Sonatina in C major up to the 
difficulty of Beethoven’s Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 2, inG 
major.” Herr Gurlitt’s task was to-bring compositions of 
good masters within the reach of beginners. That this 
was a praiseworthy undertaking no one will deny, that 
he accomplished it with judgment and skill is equally un- 
deniable. Objection, however, may be taken to the title 
(Rondinos), which is not always applicable—for instance, 
the Rondino by F. Schubert is the theme (simplified and 
varied) of the Impromptu, Op. 142, No. 3 (B flat major). 
But this objection to the title does not affect the music. 
The four composers represented thus far in this series are 
F. Kuhlau, F. Schubert, Schumann, and Dussek. 





Danse ancienne, pour Piano. Par HARRIS ALLEYNE. 


Song of the Sea-Shell. Waltz, for the Pianoforte. By 
HARRIS ALLEYNE. The London Music Publishing 
Co., Limited. 

GOooD commonplace dance music, which does not call for 

comment. The followers of Terpsichore may be left to 

discover for themselves the serviceableness of the waltz in 
question, we who follow Euterpe have more important 
business on hand. 


Beethoveniana. Extraits des Sonates pour piano seul, 
arrangés pour piano et violon. Livre C. (Edition 
No. 7,330¢ ; net, 2s.) London: Augener and Co. 

THE third book of Beethoveniana contains four middle 

movements and one last movement from the piano solo 

sonatas arranged, in this case, for violin and piano ; the 

Adagio of Op. 2, No. 3 (C major), the Andante con moto 

of Op. 14, No. 2 (G major), the Ad/egro vivace and 

Moderato graziozo of Op. 31, No. 3 (E flat major), and 

the Adagio cantabile of Op. 13 (C minor, Pathétique). 

The middle movement from Op. 31 (Ad/egro vivace) is 

transposed from A flat to G major. Sapzenti sat. 


Sonate fiir Violine mit Begleitung des Pianoforte (Op. 11), 
von W. LANGHANS. Berlin: Ries and Erler. 

THIS sonata—which, be it noted, is one for violin with 
piano accompaniment, and not for piano and violin— 
is concise in form, healthy in invention, and effective in 
presentation. It consists of three movements—an ener- 
getic Allegro (A minor, C), a broad Grave {D minor, C), 
and a playful Ad/egro commodo (A major, §). The first 
and most elaborate and weighty movement has a full 
close, not so the second, which leads directly into the 
third, and may be likened to a solemn antechamber of a 
gay hall, or to a shaded avenue opening upon a sunny 
landscape. But all the three movements are linked 
together by something stronger than a formal transition. 
This link is the second subject of the first movement, 
which furnishes the principal motive of the Grave, and 
occurs again metamorphosed and in its original shape in 
the last movement. Pianists will find the performance of 
this work an easy but not uninteresting task ; violinists, 
a not very difficult and exceedingly grateful one. To the 
latter, it offers opportunities for showing off their brilliancy 
and dash in the first movement, their breadth and fulness 
of tone in the-second, and their grace and nimbleness in 
the last. In short, we have no doubt that violinists and 
pianists, especially violinists, will thank us for introduc- 
ing to them this sound and delectable composition. 


The Classicality. The melody “Ach du lieber Augustin,” 
humorously treated in the style of classical com- 
posers. For piano (Edition No. 8,149; net, Is.), or 
arranged for orchestra (Edition No. 7,054 ; net, 5s.). 
Op. 115. By CORNELIUS GURLITY. London: 
Augener & Co. 

GURLITT’scleverand amusing “ Classicality” will be no less 

enjoyed in its orchestral than in its pianistic dress. The 

peculiarities of Mozart’s, Haydn’s, Beethoven’s, Bach’s, 

Handel’s, Schubert’s, Weber’s, Mendelssohn's, Chopin’s, 

and Schumann’s, style are exceedingly well hit off. 

Gurlitt has in each instance one or two particular pieces 

in his mind. Thus Beethoven must submit to a parody 

of a variation in his a flat major sonata; Handel to a 

parody of “ See, the conquering hero comes ;” Schubert, 

to a parody of the F minor Impromptu (Op. 142, No. 4) ; 
and so on. 
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Spanish Dance (Op. 21, No. 1) by M. MoszkowskKI, 
arranged for military band by DAN. GODFREY, Jun. 
(Edition No. 7,073; net, 2s.) London: Augener 

Co. 


Moszkowski’s “Spanish Dances” are so spirited and 
piquant that Mr. Godfrey has done a work worth doing 
in arranging one of them for military band. We receive 
it gratefully as an instalment, and look out hopefully for 
more. Such is human nature! Contentment is a thing 
unknown to it. 


“ Das Grab im Busento” (The Grave in the Busento), 
Ballade von August Graf von Platen fiir eine Sing- 
stimme mit Pianoforte, componirt von WILHELM 
LANGHANS. Leipzig: F. E. C. Leuckart. 


COUNT VON PLATEN’S “ Das Grab im Busento,’ one of 
the most popular of German ballads, may well attract the 
attention of composers. But the composition of ballads 
is the reverse of easy. Dr. Langhans, whilst giving a 
characteristic musical setting to the several incidents 
related in the poem, has succeeded in preserving unity 
between the varied emotional elements. The sturdy 
nature of the music is in keeping with the character of 
the heroes who are the theme of the poet—Alaric and his 
Gothic hosts. One matter, however, deserves special 
notice, and that is the faultless and forcible declamation, 





which nevertheless does not cramp the melodiousness. 
In conclusion we have yet to state that the original | 
German words are accompanied by an English trans- 
lation, 


The Harp of Life. Song by JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 


No. 1 inE flat; No. 2 in D flat. London: Augener 
& Co. 


MR. BARNETT’s “ The Harp of Life” is a composition in 
the English ballad style, but it is an English ballad of the 
best sort—a song which will be heard with equal pleasure 
by refined and raw auditors. The vocal part is really and 
naturally melodious, the accompaniment tasteful, and the 
whole finely expressive. 


Homesick. Song by JOHN J. MACLEOD. Introduction 
and pianoforte accompaniment by SANTINO COPPA. 
Edinburgh : Methven Simpson & Co. 


THOSE who delight in the commonplace, and do not 
object to an occasional consecutive octave, may derive 
much pleasure from this song. They very probably will 
call it pretty. How impressive the fact that it took two 
men to produce such a composition ! 


Songs of the Year. No. 4 (April): “ Hail, fair Spring!” 
For two female voices. By HERBERT F. SHARPE. 
= No. 4,126d¢; net, 3d.) London: Augener 

Co. 


WHO could fail to “ Hail fair Spring ” with a serene mind 
and joyous heart? What poet could fail to be inspired 
by the theme? Mr. Sharpe’s music is not wanting in the 
blithesomeness which the occasion demands ; but it seemed 
to us at first that the song of the fourth month was 
musically not on a level with the first three ; our opinion 
of his performance improved, however, as we went on. 





Vocal Dance Tunes, arranged fir two female voices. 
(Edition Nos. 4,011, 4,012, 4,013, and 4,014; net, 3d. 
each.) London: Augener & Co. 


STRICTLY speaking these are not “Vocal,” but “ Instru- 
mental” Dance Tunes, arranged for two female voices 
with pianoforte accompaniment. The idea is a good one 
—that is to say, if it is so well executed as is here the case, 
the words being satisfactorily adapted to, and the vocal 
parts effectively extracted from, the music. The examples 
before us are four instrumental pieces which are general 
favourites. Comment is therefore superfluous ; but we 
will name them: a Minuet by X. Scharwenka, a Minuet 
by Del Valle de Paz, a Mazurka by C. Gurlitt, and a 
Mazurka by Chopin. 


“ Row, gently Row.” Glee for soprano, alto, tenor, and 
bass, with canon in two parts. By SYDNEY SHAW. 
(Edition No. 13,881; net, 4d.) London: Augencr 
& Co. 


A VERY pleasing glee, especially in its opening and closing 
sections. We are somewhat less favourably impressed by 
the canonic portion—a statement at which the composer, 
who seems not a little proud of his canon (véde title), may 
be astonished. We have nothing to say against the canon, 
but we are of opinion that the really important question 
is not whether a thing is a caron, but whether a canon is 
a beautiful thing. Now Mr. Shaw’s canon is not an ugly 
thing, but, judging from the rest of the glee, he would 
have made the section in question a more beautiful thing 
if he had not made it a canon. Having made our point 
(critics are as proud of making points as composers’ 
of making canons), we shall reiterate that the glee is 
pleasing, and add that it deserves the attention of those 
for whom it is intended. 


“ Minstrels’ Journey.” Quartet for male voices. 
R. SCHUMANN. (Edition No. 4,870; 
London : Augener & Co. 

“ MINSTRELS’ JOURNEY,” No. 2 of Op. 33, Six Songs for 

Men’s Chorus, is more simple and popular than Schu- 

mann’s compositions usually are. Although not a great 

composition, it is one which has qualities that are not to 
be despised—among others, a smiling sprightliness. 


By 
net, 3d. 








Concerts, 
By J. B. K. 
dei 
MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS 


Two important events have distinguished the current series of 
these concerts. The first in order was Edvard Grieg’s re- 
appearance, whose music—a rare blending of true poetry and 
exemplary skill with the popular, 7.e., Scandinavian national 
element—has instantly become a favourite wherever (France 
included) the name of Grieg has become known. The most im- 
portant work from his pen brought forward was the Sonata for 
Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 36, in A minor, played by the 
composer with Signor Piatti, which for originality, spontaneity, 
melodic and rhythmical wealth and charm, variety and piquancy 
of harmony (quite apart from the Northern local colour), 
nervous f rce, stirring passion and entrain, is hard to match in 
modern chamber music. And if the working out of the first 
allegro consists chiefly in repetitions in different keys, let us have 
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such repetitions, so novel and striking in the change of tonality, 
by all means, whilst in the finale, of Schuvertian length, but with- 
out a bar to spare, the truly organic development of the beautiful 
subject matter, which rises at times to a lofty height, would do 
credit even to Brahms. No wonder that the sonata was chosen 
by Liszt for performance at one of the famous Weimar Festivals. 
The reception testowed upcn the hero of the day, whose ex- 
ceptionally fascinating qualities as a pianist were again exem- 
plified in the performance of the above-named work and his 
lovely Violin Sonata in F, Op. 8, in conjunction with Frau 
Neéruda (Lady Hallé), and of some of his exquisite little piano- 
forte pieces was, like last year, of the most enthusiastic descrip- 
tion, in which Mme. Grieg, as the sympathetic exponent of her 
husband’s delightful Lieder, took her share. A. Dvorak’s 
String Quartet in E flat, Op. 51 (with the above-named distin- 
guished violinist as ‘‘leader”), which, apart from a certain 
quaintness in the ** Dumka” (elegy) and vivacity in the finale, 
and some pleasing effects of tone-colour, is as barren of interest 
as can be, might have made way for Grieg’s remarkably original 
and fanciful work of this kind, both on its own merits and as a 
graceful compliment to the illustrious visitor. A splendid 
Steinway was used. 

A'ter the Norwegian pianist-composer, Joseph Joachim made 
his ventrée (apparently in excellent health), which acquired 
more than its usual lustre from this being the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the artist’s first public appearance, at the age of nine, 
with a bravura piece by Franz Pechatschek, at a concert in 
March, 1839, at Buda-Pest (about which time, by the way, the 
writer had the pleasure of hearing him as a pupil of the 
famous Professor Joseph Béhm, at the Vienna Conserva- 
toire). To eulogise the transcendent merits of the ‘* King of 
violinists” at this time of the day would be somewhat like 
praising Liszt’s pianoforte playing or Adelina Patti’s vocalisa- 
tion. Joseph Joachim’s artistic career has rightly been described 
as a series of triumphs from his dézt¢ to his present performances. 
The pieces chosen for this memorable occasion were Beethoven’s 
great Quartet in E minor, Op. 59; Haydn’s cheery Quartet in 
B flat, Op. 64, No. 5; and the Recitative and Adagio from 
Spohr’s Sixth Concerto, followed by the same master’s Scherzo 
as an irresistible encore, which were rendered with the artist’s 
unsurpassed fulness of tone and perfection of style, each note 
receiving its proper significance, with complete freedom from 
striving after false sentiment or exaggerated effect, to the delight 
of the audience, which, although duly enthusiastic was not 
quite up to the mark in point of numbers. The wider the 
metropolis expands the thinner the audiences at concerts, even 
of moh phenomenal interest, seem to become. 

The joint performance of the two great artists at a subsequent 
concert will remair: a bright page in the annals of these concerts. 
The piece chosen, Grieg’s Violin Sonata, Op. 13, in G minor, 
will at the same time prove a valuable addition to MM. Chap- 
pells’ repertoire. 

Another interesting feature was the performance of Bach’s 
Concerto in D minor for two Violins, by Lady Hallé (Frau 
Néruda) and Joachim, with Miss Fanny. Davies as accompanist. 
The subordinate strings remained in the hands of MM. Ries, 
Straus, Hollander, Gibson, Piatti, and Howell. 

The pianistes who appeared, besides E. Grieg, were Mlle. 
Janotha ; Miss Fanny Davies, who possesses the rare attribute 
of Engli h performers—passion, enthusiasm—as shown in her 
rendering of Schumann's spirited ‘‘ Faschingsschwank ;” Madame 
de Pachmann, whose playing is as graceful as her person, but 
who committed an error of judgment in giving only two frag- 
ments of Raff's Suite, Op. 72, in E minor. And so did Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann in selecting some trifles by Henselt for her 
soto. 

Regarding the vocalists, in addition to Madame Grieg, Miss 
Marguerite Hall was as attractive as ever (but sc is not pro- 
nounced as sin German). Miss Liza Lehmann, who has gained 
surprisingly of late in robustness of voice and general physique, 
wasted her artistic powers on Gordigiani’s ‘‘O Santissima 
Vergine,” written to a kind of Barcarolle tune, and some of the 
vocalist’s own songs would have been preferable to Maude 
White's, Fri. Fillunger is fast becoming a general favourite, 
and Mr. Charles Santley also appeared. MM. Frantzen and 
Sidney Naylor were the accompanists. 





THE CRYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERTS. 


Dr. C, VILLIERS STANFORD’s new Symphony, No. 4, in F, 
originally and successfully brought out at the composer’s concert 
in Berlin in January last, was performed here for the first time. 
The symphony (which opens with a pizzicato chord like Men- 
delssohn’s “ Italian”) is inscribed ‘* Thro’ Youth to Strife, Thro’ 
Death to Life,” and the feelings of joy, hope, energy, love, 
passion, with their attendant pangs and griefs, especially cha- 
racteristic of youthful existence, are suitably depicted in the first 
and (Brahms-like) second movement, partly borrowed from his 
(aipus music. But the third movement seems to suggest 
the occasional monotony of life rather than its awe-inspiring 
theme : ‘‘ Anticipations of Death” and “ Death the gate of Life,” 
whilst the last movement, light and jovial almost throughout, 
and, like the first, very pleasing fer se, has little to indicate the 
triumph of the human soul over earthly difficulties, which it 
seemingly purports to convey. At any rate, if this be the music 
of the mysterious hereafter, some might be content to stay with 
Beethoven, Schumann, and Brahms. That the work is written 
with masterly technical skill and excellently scored may be 
taken for granted. Carl Reinecke’s Pianoforte Concerto in F 
sharp minor, Op. 72, contains much elegant and graceful writing, 
but also many passages of a wr/uoso style, now, happily, out of 
date. The concerto was probably revived out of compliment to the 
eminent musician by Miss Fanny Davies, who, at all events, played 
the work in a style which was not surpassed by the composer’s 
own exemplary performance in 1869 at these concerts. True 
poetic charm distinguished the excerpts from E. Grieg’s now 
favourite Suite, ‘‘Peer Gynt,” Op. 46; and F. Schubert’s 
sublime song, ‘“‘ Die Allmacht,” was given by Fraul. Marie 
Fillunger with a clear soprano, excellent vocalisation, dignified 
expression, and first-rate enunciation of the text. Only narrow- 
minded pedantry can object to the very appropriate orchestral 
accompaniment provided by J. Otto Grimm. Or are Moaart, 
Wagner, Liszt, Brahms, Joachim, Reinecke, &c., to be stigma- 
tised as impertinent meddlers because they have similarly dealt 
with other men’s works to the distinct advantage of the originals? 

Another first performance at these concerts was that of Hector 
Berlioz’s ‘* Marche Funébre”’ to the last scene in Ham/et, Op. 
18, No. 3(comp. 1848). With some startling effects derived from 
strange harmonies, ingenious instrumentation, and in particular 
from a few sustained notes added by the chorus in a highly 
original and genuinely impressive manner, the value of the 
musical ideas is, as is frequently the case with Berlioz, inade- 
quate to the extensive means used in expressing them. Well 
might the French composer exclaim with wonder with regard to 
Beethoven, where on earth he got his seemingly inexhaustible 
supply of musical subjects. 

‘The great Bonn master’s Ninth (Choral) Symphony, performed 
a few days previous at G. Henschel’s ‘‘ London Symphony Con- 
certs,” was repeated at the Crystal Palace. In the orchestral 
portion Herr August Manns made more of the famous Recitative 
for Double Basses, but the Crystal Palace choir, although pains- 
taking and satisfactory on the whole, of course stood no chance 
against the super-excellent Leeds Choir, which showed to 
Londoners, by exceptional lung power, perfect intonation, and 
exquisite light and shade, how this (reputedly impossible) music 
should be sung. Frl. Marie Fillunger won especial distinction 
by her rare mastery of the exacting soprano part at both con- 
certs, but in other respects the solo quartet was inferior to 
Henschel’s almost perfect ‘‘ team.” 

Brahis’ Fourth Symphony in £ minor recently referred to, 
after an excellent performance by the Royal College students 
under Prof. Henry Holmes, was given, singularly enough, for the 
first time at the Crystal Palace concerts, and which although 
totally distinct in character is on a par with the superlative 
merits of its three predecessors. Dr. J. F. Bridge’s concert- 
overture “ Morte d’Arthur,” already noticed on its first produc- 
tion at Georg Henschel’s ‘< London Symphony Concerts” like- 
wise received a first hearing here. 

Lady Hallé (Frau Néruda), once more distinguished herself 
by a performance of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto—unsurpassable 
in the cantabile portions of the work ; and Monsieur E. Gillet 
gave an excellent rendering of Raft’s Violoncello Concerto in D, 
and some brilliant solo pieces. 
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**NOVELLO’S ORATORIO CONCERTS.” 


* NOVELLO’s Oratorio Concerts” introduced with remarkable 
energy one unfamiliar and two entirely new works, under the 
baton of A. C. Mackenzie, at St. James’s Hall. 

Saint-Saéns’ 19th Psalm: The Heavens declare, previously 
heard at the defunct ‘‘Sacred Harmonic ” Society, presents an 
incongruous medley of the severely scholastic and sensuous 
modern French styles. The sonorous effect resulting from the 
ascending high positions on the violins in the Handelean open- 
ing subject, and the singularly protracted organ point sustained 
by the kettle-drums in the unisono chorus: ‘‘ And rejoiceth as a 
giant,” are clever contrivances, but of melodic inspiration there 
is scarcely a trace throughout the work. The chief vocal soli 
were effectively given by Miss Liza Lehmann and Miss Monteith, 
MM. E. Lloyd and Andrew Black. More rehearsing of the 
difficult concerted music would, however, have been desirable. 

A very different work is Zhe Dream of Jubal, written for and 
performed at the recent Liverpool Philharmonic Jubilee Cele- 
bration. This ‘‘ Poem with music,” which is set to an excellent 
libretto evolved by Joseph Bennett from a single line in Genesis, 
takes rank amongst A. C. Mackenzie’s best works, and this is 
high praise. The score abounds in beautiful music, amongst 
which may be particularised the powerful climax to the ‘* Gloria” 
chorus, the Triumphal March and chorus, the bright and 
“taking ” tenor solo with chorus: ‘‘The sword is a dainty 
thing ;” the passionate love duet, ‘‘ Mine!” and, perhaps, best 
of all, the Introduction and charmingly varied and picturesquely 
scored melodramatic music. For, as the title implies, recitation 
takes the place of the customary recitative. In order to justify 
the substitution, a more melodious voice, as was heard on this 
occasion, would have to be chosen. A “‘ musical quotation,” 
deliberately introduced from Hiandel’s ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus, 
seems open to objection. Or might we not on that principle be 
threatened with the ‘‘raindrops” from Beethoven’s Pastoral 
Symphony, the ‘‘Garden” motif from Faust, or Siegfrid’s 
Horn, whenever a composer prefers to trust to other men’s minds 
rather than to his own? A perfect triumph was secured by 
Miss Macintyre’s powerful yet mellow soprano and warmth of 
expression, with the ever excellent tenor E. Lloyd as worthy 
associate, as principal vocalists. Band and chorus worked with 
a will, and the premiere was a genuine artistic and popular 
success, 

Of the second novelty, Zhe Light of Asia, by Dudley Buck, 
we shall speak in our next. 


THE BACH CHOIR. 


THE Bach Choir, under its highly artistic and enthusiastic con- 
ductor, Dr. C. Villiers Stanford, has won distinguished honours 
by the first production in London (strange to say) of two im- 
portant Cantatas by J. S. Bach: Wachet auf! and Halt’ im 
Gedachtniss, at a genuine ‘* Bach Concert,”’ with every note by 
Bach, at St. James’s Hall. Limits of space rendering extended 
remarks impossible, it must suffice to say that the gigantic 
creative and technical qualities of the great Leipzig cantor are 
made manifest with irresistible force in every number of these 
noble specimens of the purest and loftiest art-worship. Nothing 
can exceed the imposing effect of some of the choral sections, 
whilst almost Mozartian melodiousness is exemplified in the 
duet for soprano and bass, ‘‘ Mein Freund ist mein!” in the 
first-named work. The unaccompanied eight-part Motet ‘‘Singet 
dem Herrn” is a piece of truly colossal difficulty and strain 
upon vocal powers. Yet this circumstance, as well as the 
amateur element which constitutes the ‘‘ Bach Choir” taken 
into consideration, the performance of this extraordinary compo- 
sition, and indeed of all the rest, was highly creditable to all 
parties concerned. Miss Liza Lehmann, and Miss Himing, pupil 
of the Royal College of Music, who exhibited a genuine con- 
tralto and appropriate dramatic force, Monsieur Lebon, oboe 
d’amore, and, need we add, Joseph Joachim, violin obbligato, 
must be singled out for special praise. The last-named artist’s 
rendering of Bach’s Concerto in A minor, but more especially of 
. the Sonata in G minor, for violin alone, was a perfect marvel of 
mechanical and intellectual display. Surely _this_stupendous 
work cannot be, and never has been, played better, even by 





Joachim himself. May the great artist return to us with the 
same unimpaired faculties for many years to come. That all the 
vocal music, with the exception of the last-mentioned cantata, 
was sung with the original German text, a feat which would 
have appeared purely visionary under Sterndale Bennett’s direc- 
tion some thirty years ago, evidences a progress of intellectual 
culture which calls for a word of distinct notice. And-so does 
Mr. Frederic Cliffe, who most ably executed the very responsible 
organ part at short notice. 


MAX PAUER’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL. 


THE saying, that ‘‘ No man is a prophet in his own country ” 
certainly does not apply in the case of Max Pauer, who is not 
only highly esteemed as Professor at Cologne and in many im- 
portant German cities, where his Historical Recitals produced a 
marked impression, but he remains a favourite at home, as was 
shown by the appreciative gathering of amateurs at his Recital 
at Prince’s Hall. The young pianist’s high musical gifts, attain- 
ments, and versatility, were again exemplified by his performance 
of J. S. Bach’s Chromatic Fantasia ; Beethoven’s rarely-played, 
and certainly least-inspired, Sonata, Op. 54; Mendelssohn’s 
‘*Trumpet” Capriccio, Op. 16; Schumann’s ‘‘ Carneval ;”’ 
Chopin’s ‘‘ Ballade,” No. 4; some trifles by J. F. Barnett 
and E. Schiitt ; a pleasing ‘‘ Réverie” and ‘‘ Expansion” (?), 
Op. 36, by M. Moszkowski ; and'Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodie Hongroise,” 
No. 12. Max Pauer shines in nothing to greater advantage 
than in Bach, when his clear technique makes every part stand 
out as if played by a separate performer. Special eulogy is also 
due to his rendering of Chopin’s ‘‘ Ballade.” 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


THE Philharmonic Society, which has the credit of Edvard 
Grieg’s first introduction to a British audience last year, again 
conferred special distinction upon its first concert this season by 
the reappearance of the Norwegian master, whose exceptional 
gifts as orchestral conductor were again illustrated by a truly 
marvellous performance of his suite ‘‘ Peer Gynt” (Op. 46), 
which, although familiarised by other performances, acquired 
new charm and significance under the composer’s electrifying 
baton, notably in No. 2, ‘The Death of the Aase,”’ gain- 
ing in impressive solemnity by a slower tempo, and some 
almost unique pianissimos, and by a quicker speed and more 
marked accentuation in No. 4, with the additional important 
explanation given in the programme ‘‘ The imps are chasing 
Peer Gynt.” The result was an enthusiastic reception of the 
whole work, and an irresistible encore for No. 4. Fraulein C. 
Geisler-Schubert, grand-niece of the great Franz Schubert, like- 
wise met with legitimate success in her rendering of Schumann’s 
exacting Pianoforte Concerto, and, more especially of a rarely- 
heard Fantasia by Bach, and Schubert’s Impromptu in F minor 
(No. 4). Madame Grieg gave some of her husband’s songs in 
her own characteristic manner. By-the-bye, pianists (also those 
who can sing or think they can) should look up a set of six of 
those vocal gems most effectively arranged and paraphrased 
as pianoforte soli by the composer, and published as ‘‘ Klavier- 
stiicke,” Opus 41, in Peters’ cheap edition. The orchestra also 
performed Sterndale Bennett’s youth== and graceful ‘ Parisina ” 
Overture, Beethoven’s too-seldom played Symphony in B flat 
(No. 4), and the Scotch Rhapsody (No. 2), ‘‘ Burns,’’—a_bril- 
liant piece of orchestral writing by A. C. Mackenzie, who con- 
ducted, as Mr. F. H. Cowen is picking up golden opinions and 
golden guineas in Australia beyond the anticipated time. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONCERTS. 


Miss DorA BRIGHT, who eminently justifies her name as a 
bright ornament of the Royal Academy of Music, pianist, and 
composer of some works of importance, gave three pianoforte 
recitals at Prince’s Hall..-Miss Bright’s playing combines the 
genuine tenderness and warmth of womanly feeling with mascu- 
line vigour and energy; hence the singular charm of her 
performance. Credit is also due to the artist’s sense of patriotism 
for bringing forward.a selection of, native pianoforte works, 
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thus far the weakest branch of British musical art. A distinct 
exception in respect of this qualification must, however, be 
reserved in favour of the concert giver’s own compositions—to 
wit, a set of Variations for Two Pianofortes on a Theme in G 
minor, by G. A. Macfarren, which breathe the spirit of modern 
romanticism, and present, like her playing, a most attractive 
combination of alternate grace and power. This fine work 
should, in the estimation of the genuine connoisseur, quickly super- 
sede Saint Saéns’ familiar piece among the very few available 
original compositions of this class. Miss Bright likewise intro- 
duced from her own pen a sweet and dreamy Romanza and a 
Scherzetto, distinguished by piquancy and excellent musician- 
ship, within a small frame. A set of Variations on a striking 
theme, in A minor, remarkable for originality, power, and bold- 
ness of harmony, by Moir-Clark, must also be named as a work 
of important promise. The young composer probably acted 
wisely towards its fulfilment by placing himself under M. 
Moszkowski at Berlin. Miss Bright performed, moreover, a 


liberal and varied selection of standard works, from Bach to 
Grieg, and in her Variations was most ably assisted by another 
gifted Royal Academy pupil, Miss Ethel Boyce. 


Miss FLORENCE May’s Concert at Prince’s Hall deserves 
notice on account of the exceptional interest of some of the 
works performed, as well as of the artists engaged. The former 
included Brahms’ Pianoforte Trio in C minor, Op. Ior ; and 
Violoncello Sonata in F, Op. 99, with Herren Gompertz and 
Robert Hausmann at the violin and violoncello respectively, the 
pianoforte part being interpreted with considerable intelligence 
by the concert-giver, but whose rendering of some of the solo 
pieces, such as Beethoven’s irrepressible Sonata appassionata, 
Schumann’s ‘* Traumeswirren,” and W. Bargiel’s Toccata, ex- 
hibited inadequate ¢echnigue and occasional faulty expression. 
This lady can never have heard Schubert's ‘‘ Wohin ”—of which 
she gave Liszt’s ‘* perversion” —by a competent vocalist ; and 
the Toccata might with advantage have made way for one of the 
numerous far more attractive and much-neglected pieces by the 
same composer, half-brother of Frau Clara Schumann. Herr 
Gompertz played an Adagio by Spohr and a very pleasing (so- 
called) Concertstiick by F. Kiel, and Herr Hausmann gave 
pieces by Boccherini and Bach with that purity of intonation 
and refined expression for which both artists are noted. 


EDVARD GRIEG’S RECITAL. 
Tuat the ‘‘ Recital of Pianoforte and Vocal Music,’’ given by 
Edvard Grieg at St. James’s Hall, would—like his other public 
appearances, which drew admiring crowds on each occasion— 
prove another triumph for the Norwegian composer, could be 
accepted as a foregone conclusion. For, as pointed out elsewhere, 
Grieg’s music appeals to all—cognoscenti and the unlearned— 
gifted with ears to hear and hearts to feel. Grieg, moreover, 
writes no ‘‘potboilers.” Hence his smallest sketch embodies 
an inspiration, and is worked out, even to the marks of 
expression, with the finish of a finely-cut diamond. The 
pianist-composer played in his unique style, the ‘‘ Suite from 
Holberg’s time,” besides some smaller pieces from his pen. 
The preference given by some contemporaries to the first-named 
work, although excellent in itself, over Grieg ‘‘pure and 
simple,”’ recalls, in a sense, the choice made by Anton Schindler 
of a subject in the antique style over pure Beethoven for 
the composition of the overture, ‘‘ Zur Weihe des Hauses.” And 
if Grieg’s songs are to be charged with mannerism, as has 
been done, so might Chopin’s and Dvoérak’s music, whilst 
the refreshing influence of the national, more especially 
Scandinavian and‘ Slav element, upon the more or less effete 
creative powers of West and South, should much rather be 
welcomed with unqualified commendation, apart from the fact 
that in each of -his songs the nationalist _Grieg’s individuality is 
merged in the poetry of the text. Some of thesé delightful 
yrics were again given with intense feeling by the composer’s 
wife, who also proved herself a competent pianist, taking 
“‘second ”’ in the Pianoforte Duet, ‘* Norwegian Dances,” Op. 35, 
which for striking novelty and beauty of harmony, besides their 





attractive themes, are remarkable even for Grieg. But the 
chief success of the afternoon was won by Grieg’s magnificent 
Violin Sonata, No. 3, Op. 45, in c minor, performed by the 
composer, jointly with Mr. Johannes Wolff, whose limpid 
tone and eminently expressive and refined style so entirely 
realised the spirit of the work as actually to call forth demon- 
strations of applause from the gratified composer at the conclu- 
sion of the first movement. The entire concert was an artistic 
no less than a popular success of the rarest kind. Recalls and 
encores too numerous to mention. That Grieg’s somewhat 
prolonged stay amongst us was not made a fitting opportunity 
for bringing forward some of his unknown or unfamiliar works, 
such as his beautiful String Quartet, Op. 27, introduced with 
éclat by the Heckmann Quartet a few seasons ago at Prince's 
Hall, his ‘‘ Landkennung,” for baritone, male chorus, and 
orchestra, Op. 31, ‘‘ Der Bergentriickte,” for baritone, string 
quartet, and two horns, Op. 32, ‘‘ Bergliot,” a melodramatic 
declamation, with orchestra, Op. 42, &c., is to be regretted— 
an omission which should be repaired at his, it is to be hoped, 
early return to our shores. 








Musical Potes. 


—--— 


MUSICAL Paris, whose strength lies usually in opera, is at 
present ina state of enervation or torpor. When we have 
told that M. Paravey, of the Opéra-Comique, has accepted 
for performance Za Basoche, an opera, the words of 
which are by Albert Carré, and the music by Messager, 
and that Miss Eames, an American lady, and pupil of 
Mme. Marchesi, has made a highly-promising début at 
the Opéra as Juliette in Gounod’s Roméo et Juliette, all 
that is worth talking about is said. 


THE Paris Société des Concerts repeated on March 3 
Beethoven’s Missa solemnis, which last year it produced 
for the first time. The performance was excellent, and 
the work was much admired. 


ON February 27 Mme. Marie Jaél, assisted by Mme. 
Colonne and M. Louis Diemer, gave at Erard’s saloon a 
concert wholly devoted to compositions by Liszt. Of. 
piano music were heard: Bruissement des Bois, Ronde 
des Lutins, Valse de Méphisto, Venezia, Napoli, Les Jeux 
d’eau de la villa a’ Este, Fantasia on Don Giovanni, and 
the symphonic poem Les Préludes (arranged for two 
pianos) ; of vocal music: Loreley, Comme une fleur, La 
Vierge de Cologne, and Angiolin dal biondo crin. 


M. CH. LEFEBVRE brought to a hearing on March 14a 
Symphony in D major, and Z/oa, a lyrical poem. The 
former is a vigorous and spirited work, remarkable, how- 
ever, for clever handling of the form and resources rather 
than for originality ; the latter, “a succession of more or 
less measured recitatives,” seems to have been found 
somewhat dull by the audience. 


THE Polish pianist Paderewski played at Lamoureux’s 
concert on March 10 Beethoven’s E flat Major Concerto 
and Liszt’s Twelfth Rhapsody; and at a concert of his 
own (at Erard’s), compositions by Bach, Beethoven, 
Weber, Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, and Brahms. The 
critics speak very appreciatively of his performances, 
objecting only with regard to that of the Beethoven 
concerto, that it was too effeminate and too much 
abounding in rallentandos. 


AT the above-mentioned Lamoureux concert Mme. 


‘Materna; of -Vienna, made her first appearance in Paris, 


and got an enthusiastic reception. 


CHAMBER music is assiduously cultivated in Paris— 
witness the fourth concert of Mile. Marie Poitevin, and 
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MM. Marsick and Loys, at which came to a hearing 
Brahms’ C minor Trio, Grieg’s A minor Sonata (piano and 
cello), and Svendsen’s C major Quintet ; witness also the 
second séance of MM. Berthelier, Loeb, Laforge, and 
Carembert, at which were brought to a hearing Schu- 
mann’s first string Quartet, Beethoven’s A major Sonata 
(piano and ’cello), and Goldmark’s Quintet for piano and 
strings. 

THE first performance of Betcthoven’s Fidelio at the 
Brussels La Monnaie, on March 11th, was an immense 
success. The recitatives, written for the opera by 
Gevaert, testify, says a critic, to the composer’s “truly 
marvellous talent of assimilation, rare understanding of the 
style and character of the work, and also of the dramatic 
situations.” In the third act, in the prison scene espe- 
cially, they are said to attain une véritable éloguence, par 
leur discretion méme et leur étonnante justesse. The prin- 
cipal vocal performers were Mme. Caron (Léonore), 
Seguin (Pizarre), Chevallier (Florestan), and Gardoni 
(Rocco). Strictly speaking, this was the second perform- 
ance of Fidelio at La Monnaie, as there had been one 
long ago by a travelling German operatic company. 


OF the innumerable concerts with: which Berlin is 
flooded we will notice the following :—The concert 
(February 27) of the Berliner Singerschaft, at which 
Concertmeister Fritz Struss played with great success a 
Concert-Allegro for violin with orchestral accompani- 
ment by W. Langhans, and Georg Schumann a Concert- 
stiick for piano with orchestral accompaniment of his own 
composition, and the second Rhapsody by Liszt.—The 
last of Sauret and H. Griinfeld’s cycle of chamber- 
concerts (March 2), at which Raff’s c minor Trio, played 
by the two gentlemen named and the pianist Emma 
Koch, was the principal item of the programme. —The last 
of the Philharmonic orchestral concerts (March 4), the 
programme of which comprised Beethoven’s B flat major 
symphony, Wagner’s overture to Zannhduser, Berlioz’s 
overture to Benvenuto Cellini, and Brahms’ D minor 
piano concerto and Academic Overture, Brahms conduct- 
ing his own works, Biilow wielding the d4¢on in the first 
three, playing the piano part in the fourth, and performing 
‘on the drums in the last.—The second concert (March 6) 
of the Philharmonic Chorus, at which Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony was performed ¢wéce (!) under the direction of 
Bulow.—A popular concert (March 7) at the Philharmonie, 
which was a Brahms concert, and therefore not a popular 
one in the full sense of the word, as the enumeration of 
the works will show, namely, the Tragic and Academic 
Overtures, the violin concerto (violin part played by 
Brodski), and the D minor piano concerto (piano part 
played by Biilow)—The eleventh concert (March 8) of 
the Singakademie, conducted by Professor Blumner, 
notable for an excellent performance of Grell’s 16-part 
Missa Solemnis.—The first of two concerts (March 10) 
given by the Polish pianist, Joseph Wieniawski.—And the 
seventh of the new subscription concerts (March 13) under 
Klindworth’s conductorship, at which, among well-known 
works, was heard a novelty, a Capriccio Espagnol by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. : 

Dr. HANS VON BCLow has left for America, where he 
has been engaged to play and conduct. 


THIs is a time of jubilees. First of all we have Dr. 
Joseph Joachim, who is everywhere congratulated, feasted, 
and loaded with honours and gifts—in his native Hungary, 
in Germany, and in Great Britain. C. H. Mangold cele- 
brated, on February 18, his jubilee as conductor of the 
Darmstadt Musikverein. The famous tenor Theodor 
Wachtel, celebrated his fortieth anniversary as a singer 
on March 12._ And Anton Rubinstein will celebrate his 


jubilee in a few months, for he made his dédu¢ as a virtuoso 
at Moscow, on July 23, 1839. 

THE Silesian Musical Festival will this year be held at 
Gorlitz, June 2 to 4. It promises, besides Bach’s AZagnz- 
ficat and other well-known works, Théodore Gouvy’s 
Sinfonietta in D(Op. 80), and Rheinberger’s Christophorus, 
a legend, for soli, chorus, and orchestra. 


JEAN Louis Nicopf’s new work, the Symphony-Ode 
Das Meer (The Ocean), which in its entirety was brought 
to a hearing by the Leipzig University Choral Society 
Paulus, and partially at a concert of the Dresden Royal 
Orchestra, seems to have made a deep impression upon 
the audiences. In the Leipzig 7aged/att we read: “J. L. 
Nicodé’s Symphony-Ode Das Meer, for male chorus, solo 
voices, orchestra, and organ, is a grandiose composition 
which, in boldness of conception and (in spite of some mis- 
takes) undeniable genius of construction, belongs to the 
most important that have been produced in the department 
of choral-orchestral music since Berlioz. Nicodé makes use 
of Wagner’s Nibelungen orchestra. The enlargement of 
the orchestral means of expression achieved by this master 
of instrumentation has not hitherto, as far as I know, 
been employed by any other composer. Nicodé has not 
only utilised the Wagner-Berlioz wind-instruments and 
instruments of percussion for the interpretation of his re- 
presentation of the immense and sublime, as the first 
symbol of which the ocean may be considered ; but he 
brings also with overpowering effect the organ into play : 
its majesty, the elemental character of its sound, were in- 
strumental effects which the composer did not let escape 
him.” The Dresdner Nachrichten contained a no less en- 
thusiastic account of the work. 

The’ Westphilischer Merkur reports from Miinster, 
under date of March 12, that Mr. Max Pauer, from 
Cologne, appeared at the seventh concert of the Musical 
Society. He played the enormously difficult Concerto in 
D minor, by Rubinstein, with such brilliancy, warmth, 
and infallible technical execution, that it was admitted 
such perfection had rarely, if ever, been met with before. 
In Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 12, Mr. Pauer proved 
himself also a virtuoso of the very first rank; while in 
Chopin’s Nocturne No. 18 he won the hearts of the 
audience by deep and genuine expression. 


AMBROISE THOMAS’S Hamlet was, on March 2, intro- 
duced to the Hamburgers, who gave it a fairly good 
reception. 

Il Trovatore says that the French baritone Victor 
Maurel, has been engaged by the impresario Ciacchi—the 
duties to be performed are thirty-five appearances in 
America, and the honorarium to be paid the pretty round 
sum of 500,000 francs. 


THE Italian composer Vincenzo Sassaroli has entered 
upon the arduous undertaking of setting all the Psalms to 
music. 

NEw operas lately performed :—Reinxhardt von Ufenau, 
by Franz Curti (Zurich); Don Pedro di Curtiglia, by 
Aloisio Castegnaro (Dal Verme Theatre, Milan); Der 
Meisterdieb, by Eugen Lindner (Weimar); /andragola, 
by Prince Teora (Naples); Ze Seigneur - Pandolfo, by 
Gustave Canobi (Rennes); Dre Bergknappen, by Armin 
Frith (Nordhausen); Gi Amanti de Teruel, by Breton 
(Madrid). Operas shortly to be performed :— Occhi azzurri, 
by Cavalieri (Savona); Flavia, by Adolphe Saurinet 
(Lisbon). 

THE deaths are announced of the famous tenor Enrico 
Tamberlick (Paris, March 13) and the no less famous 





violoncellist and composer Charles Davydoff (Moscow, 
February 25). 
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THE TECHNICON. 


Strongly recommended for use in Schools, as it effects a great 
saving in the War and Tear of Pianos. 


RONOUNCED by Eminent Musicians of Europe 


and America to be the best Invention ever produced for Piano 

Players. Pianists have long felt the want of a quicker and less monotonous 
method of developing the hand for the necessities of piano-playing than by 
the Piano alone. ‘‘THe Tecunicon” has proved capable of saving a con- 
siderable amount of tine in acquiring strength and independence of mus- 
cular action, as well as the development of every fundamental quality of 
touch. It will also be found invaluable in saving the wear and tear of the 
pianoforte in practice, and as it is absolutely noiseless in operation, the 
advantage gained by its use will not be overlooked. 

__ It has received the approval of medical men as being founded on scien- 
tific principles, and reducing the physiological side of pianoforte playing to 
a systematic and intelligible basis, 

This Invention was highly commended by the late Abbé Liszt. 


Price £5. 10% Discount for Cash. 


‘THe TECHNICON” may also be hired at 8s. per month, and purchased 
by 12 monthly payments of 8s. each, or 6 monthly payments of 15s. each. 

In all cases of hire or hire-purchase a preliminary deposit of £2 is 
required. 

Carriage to be paid by the hirer. 


Sote Acents: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


OCAL DANCE TUNES, O Lp anp New. 


Movements from Instrumental Works arranged for TWO FEMALE 
VOICES, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
No. 
4orr 
4ol2 
401} 
4014 
4015 
4or6 
4017 
4or8 
4019 
4020 
4021 
4022 
4023 
4024 
4025 
4026 
4027 
4 28 
4029 





Net 
Sing, Nightingale. Minuet. (X. Scharwenka) .. 
Merrily Singing. Minuet. (Del Valle de Paz)... os 
With Hands Entwined Together. Mazurka. (C. Gurlitt) 
Gone are Night’s Dull Shadews Mazurka. (F. Chopin)... 
*Tis Sweet when the Sun is Rising. Polonaise. (C. Gurlitt)... 
One by One the Flow’rets. Polka. (C Gurlitt) “a “ 
Hail, all Hail, Fair Spring March. (X. Scharwenka) 
Dancing Wavelets fair to See. Sarabande. (J. S. Bach) 
The Pr.mrose. Gavotte. (X. Scharwenka) pa at 
See the Morning Light Advances. Gavotte. (Del Valle de 
Behold, ’tis Golden Morning. Waltz. (F. Schubert) 
The Violet. Waltz. (C. Gurlitt) 
Beho'd the Morn with stately mien arise 
O Golden Days of Summer Minuet. (F. Schubert) 
Who will come with me? Gavotte. (Gluck) 
Come and Go. Gavotte. (Bach) ... coe eve ee oa 
Ho! ’tis a Sunny Morning. Hungarian Dance. (F. Schubert) 
Heyho! for Summer Time. Boh mian Dance. (F. Kirchner) 
Hark! hark! The Breezes softly stealing. Spanish Dance. 


(Del Valle de Paz 
Ye Merry Birds on Yonder Tree. Waltz. (F. Schubert) pee 
Sing, Sweet Songsters. Scherzo-Menuet. (Del Valle de Paz) 
Blow! Ye Zephyrs o’er the Sea. Mazurka. (F. Chopin)... 
Lo! The Lark uprises. Polish Dance. (X. Scharwenka) .., 
Hark! Across the Golden Meadows. Tarantelle. (X. Schar- 
Behold, behold the Moon. Air du Dauphin. 


wenka) 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London. 


H. HEALE’Ss POLACCA. 


For three Ccncerted Violins, with Panoforte Accompaniment, 
Net, 2s. 6d. 


AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and'1, Foubert’s Place, 


Phat ey 
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Paz) 


Minuet. (Beethoven) 


ew 


4030 
4031 
4032 
4933 
4934 


+n ree 


wus 


4935 





DUARD 
Piano: - 
Valse Caprice ... 
Humble Violette. 
Pastor .le 
Feuillet d’Album 
Villanelle Op. 9 a 
Deux Danses. Op.1 . 
Valse brillante 
Danse H._ngroise ean oe 
La petite Coquette Valse .. oe 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate 
NEW PETERS’ 
RAHMS-ALBUM. 


POTJES. (CE£uvres choisis pour 


Andante 


Dause des Aulnes et Danse Hongroise 


Op. 11 ote a de ons par one 4 
3 


. 
oe e 
or 3 


Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. 
EDITION. 
A Collection of the most 
favourite Songs by J. Braums, for Voice, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. 2,470a, Editio» for High Voice, net, 3s. 3d. ; 2,4704, Edition for 
a Low Voice, net, 3s. 3d. Contents:—r1. Ah! sweet, my Love, thou 
charmest me (Wie bist du meine Kénigin). 2. Wilt deign to be near me 
(So willst du des Armen dich gnidig erbarmen?). 3. Rest thee, my Lady 
(Ruhe, Siissliebchen). 4. Love is for ever (Von ewiger Liebe). 5. The 
May-Night (Die Mainacht). 6. The Little Dustman (Sandmannchen). 
To be had of AuGENER & Co., sole Agents for England, 86, Newgate Street, 
and 1, Foubert’s Place, Lond>:; and of all Music Sellers in town or 
country. Catalogues of the Complete Peters’ Edition to be had gratis on 
application. 





AT THE MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
PE!ERS EDITION, No. 466. 


GRIEG ALBUM. 


60 SONGS, with Pianoforte Accompaniment. 
By EDVARD GRIEG. 

With German Words, and an English Translation by ¥ Corver. 
Five Books, Nos. 466a—e ... each, net 15. 8d, 
Specified Catalogue to be had of 
AUGENER & CO., Sole Agents for England, 

86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, LONDON ; 

And of all Music Sellers in Town or Country. 

Catalogues of the complete Pevers’ Evition to le had gratis on application. 





AS SUNG 


AUGENER'’S EDITION, No. 8100. 


PIECES DE CLAVECIN, 
Compcsées par 
FRANCOIS COUPERIN. 
Revues par 
J. BRAHMS er FR. CHRYSANDER. 
Livre 1. Paris, 1713 pe a ai 

Paris, 1716-1717 
Paris, 1722 
Paris, 1730 


a Each Book, 
a net, 2s. 6. 


» «2 
» 3 


» 4 





AUGENER & CO., 
Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 


WORKS BY 


JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
The Spinning Wheel (Am Spinnrade) 
Tarantelle pa oe an an 
Sonata in © minor. (Op. 45) ... ‘ ue 

CHAMBER MUSIC. 
Quartet in D minor, for 2 Violins, Tenor, and Violoncello (9255 
‘lrio in c minor, for Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. (9299) ... 
SONGS. 

The Harp of Life. No.1, in & flat 

0. 2, in D flat ‘asi a 

AUGENER & CO., London, _ 
JUST PUBLISHED, Price 1s. 

; ‘EN TWO-PART SONGS. By Franz Apr. Also 


Singly for Classes, 2d. each. 
Masruven Simpson & Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 


86, Newgate 





net 
net 





OLEOGRAPHS OF CLASSIC AND MCDERN MASTERS. 
Formerly-2s, 6... each, now only 1s. each; 1 set of Twelve, gs. 
BACH HAYDN. SCHUBERT. 
- BEETHOVEN. MENDELSSOHN. SCHUMANN, 
GLUCK. MEYERBEER. WAGNER. 

HANDEL. MOZART. WEBER. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C, 





UNICH. BOARDING-HOUSE SUITABLE 
FOR PUPILS WHO STUDY MUSIC. Boarders find a com- 





fo table home at Frau Doctor Matthes, Amelienstrasse I, English 
spok-n, Terms at from £5 to £7 10s. per month, 
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UITE (No. 3, in a minor), for Violin and Piano- 
forte (Preludio, Allegro, Barcarole, ‘l’ema con Variazioni), by Gustav 
JENSEN, Op. 25. Edition No. 8,680; net, 2s. 6d. 
AvuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place. 
STERA GAVOTTE. By Marie Wurm. Piano- 
forte Solo, 4s.; String Orchestra Score and Parts, Edition No. 
7,099, net, Is. 


Avcexsn & Co., 





86, Bewgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s wines. 


NE Ww CATALOGUES 


OF THE 


EDITIONS OF MUSIC 


PUBLISHED BY AUGENER & CO. 


ADDENDA to Part I. of AUGENER’S CATA- 
LOGUE OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, containing 
Pieces published since 1880 in Folio (Full Music size 
only), forming Part IA, of AUGENER’S CATALOGUES. 

ORGAN AND HARMONIUM MUSIC. _ (Folio 
Editions. ) 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC (VIOLIN, TENOR, 
VIOLONCELLO, FLUTE, &c). (Folio Editions.) 
AUGENER’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 
of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
containing Instruction Books, Exercises, Studies, 
and Elementary Works, designed for teaching 

purposes. Gratis on application. 

AUGENER’S SHILLING MUSIC CATALOGUE, 
containing 900 Volumes of ‘‘Augener’s Edition”’ 
which are » sold at net 1s. each. 


A NEW CATALOGUE of AUGENER’'S COMPLETE CHEAP 
VOLUMES is now preparing, and may be had on the 15th inst. 


All to be had Gratis of the Publishers. 
London : AUGENER & CO., Dengue Street and Foubert’s Place. 


PART IA, 


ParT II. 


PaRT IV. 


Part VII. 


Part X. 


MEssRs. AUGENER & CQO. beg once more to point 
out that their Sole Addresses are :— 
City: 86, NEWGATE STREET, E.C. 
West End: 1, FOUBERT’S PLACE 
(Opposite Conduit Street), W. 
All Communications should be addressed as above. 
Cheques and Post Office Orders should be crossed 
“Central Bank of London.” 





URLITT’S POPULAR PIANOFORTE 
TUTOR. 

Part I. The Elements of Music, Elementary Five-finger Exercises, 
The Scales, 6 Melodious and Easy Duets, 20 Popular Melodies and 
Pieces in c major and A minor. 

Part II. Exercises in Double Notes, Scale Exercises in G major, £ minor, 
F major and D minor, 27 Popular Melodies in c, G, F, and E major, and 
D minor. 

Part III. Grace Notes or Ornaments, Arpeggios, the major and minor 
scales, 15 Popular Melodies in various keys. 

+ 80 Folio Pages. 
Complete, in paper cover, 5s. ; bound in boards, 6s. 
AUGENER & CO. Sole Addresses :—86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place (opposite Conduit Street), W., London. 





IX CHARACTERISTIC PIECES for PIANO- 
. d. 


— sates by H. heme E. 
Minuet .. 
Gavotte 
Waltz 
Scherzo... 
March . 
Polonaise 


: AUGE wen & co., 86, New ate Seder, E. C. ; and 
, Foubert's Place, V et 





CANTATAS FOR FEMALE VOICES. 


Suitable for performance at School Festivals, Musical Parties, -~ 


gog0 ABT, F. Little Red Ridinghood (Rothkappchen). For s. = 
Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, 
with —e accompaniment - as ” 4ib.). 
Vocal Score. E. «+ 
go4oa --—- For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 
and Words for Music. 12mo .., oe 
9041 —— Cinderella (Aschenbridel), For Soprano ond Alto 
Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment and Recitation (ad 4b.). Vocal Score. E. 
go41ra —— Forthe same. Book of aes omntning: args and 
Words for Music. 12mo eo 20 
90442 —— Little Snow-White (Sch ittch ) For S 
and Mezzo-Soprano Soli and Chorus of Female Voices, with 
Pianoforte spre maaaseh and egmtamnge (ad lib.). Vocal 
Score. E. .. a eee ooo 
9042a —— For the same. Book for Recitation - 
9043 —— The Hermit’s ” emma for Fi emale Voices. 
Written by Edward Oxenford ... ooo « 
9044 —— Riuibezahl. A Cantata for Soprano and Alto "Soli 
and Chorus of Female Voices, with Pianoforte. 
Connected by Declamatory Recitations. Op. 593. Eng- 
lish Version, from the German of Hermann eee 
(after Musaus), by W. Grist. Vocal Score ... ; > 
9044a-——  Forthesame. Bookof Words. 12mo 
9045 —— The Golden Link, A Cantata for Ladies’ Velees 
9037 —— The Gipsy Queena, A Pastoral Cantata 
9046 —— The Isle of Song. Vocal score ... . 
9039 —— The Seasons. A Masque ooo os 
9036 —— Christmas (Weihnachten). Cantata 
9035 —— The Harvest Moon. A Pastoral Cantata 
9038 —— Jorinda and Jorindel . ies 
9038a —— Book of Words, with connecting Text for Recitation. 
9034 —— The Promised Land. A Sacred Cantata . *s 
9241 HAYDN, $. Toy Symphony. Arranged in c major for 
Treble oices, Pianoforte, and 8 Toy Instruments. Full 
Score and Complete Parts ove “a oso oo 
9241a —— Vocal Partstoditto .., 
(The Toy Instruments for tuning to be had of the Publishers. y 


gog2 HEALE,H. The Watersprites. Cantata 

g096 LEVEY,W.C. Robin Hood, Cantata for Boys’ Voices .. 

9047 OTTO, J. Christmas Time .... ave ae 

9047a —— Book of Words to ditto ooo 

goso POISE, M. F. Little Christmas. - Villa e ‘Legeed 
for Ladies’ Voices. oa by W. Chalmers _ ie 

gosoa —— Book of Words ... 

g052 REINECKE, C. Little ‘Snowdrop (Schneewittchen). 
For Soprano and Alto Soli, Chorus of Female or Boys’ 
Voices, with Pianoforte naman and Recitation (ad 
4ib). Vocal Score. E. 

g0s2a —— Forthe same. Book of Words, containing Recitation and 
Words for Music. 12mo ove eo ove * 

9253 —— Little Rosebud, or the Sleeping Beauty Dorn- 
rdschen). For Soprano ’and Alto Soli horus of Female 
or Boys’ Voices, with Pianoforte  mepepaeenne, and Re- 
Citation (ad /#4.). Vocal Score. E. 

90534 —— For the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 

and Words for Music. t2mo. ... er” ae oe 


9054 —— Cimderella (Aschenbridel). For Mezzo-Soprano 
and Soprano Soli, Chorus of emale or Boys’ Voices, 
with Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation (ad 4d.). 
Vocal Score. E. «. 

eit 7 the same. Book of Words, containing Recitation 

d Words for Music. 12m0 4. se see ne 

9055 —— ” the Enchanted Swans (Die Wilden Schwine). 
For Soprano, Alto, and Baritone Solo, Chorus, and Piano- 
forte Accompaniment — — 2 daseaeny and denen 
ad lib.). Vocal Score 


g05sa ——For the same. Book of Words. . 
9956 —— Bethlehem. A Sacred Cantata for Soprano and 
ee and raanies * aascians =m o a7 











16° 
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9078 —— Good-luck and Bad-luck (Gliickskind und Pech. 
vogel). A Fairy Opera in Two Acts for Female Voices 

Solo and Chorus), with Pianoforte Duet sapteaeaemaen 

. 177. English and German Words ove ove 


ges7 RHEINBERGER, ER, J: Poor Henry. A Comic ‘Cree 

for Boys’ V. = Pianoforte accompaniment, and 
acting ‘ocal Score with complete Words. E. 
915s =—— The Daughter of of Jairus, Cantata, for Soprani 
and Alti Soli, Chorus of Female or ag heen with’ 
Pianoforte accompaniment. Vocal Score. E a ae 
go70 SMITH, SEYMOUR. The Moon. Ode ‘0 


AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., & zs Foubert’s Place 
(opp osite ConduitSt.), W., London 
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SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. 


Some of them oniy slightly damaged, left from former lots. 


Sold by AUGENER & CO., 
Sold for cash only. The Prices marked are net, 


Lot 972. 
973- 
974- 
975- 
976. 
977- 
978. 


986-987. 


FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORES. 
EMMERICH. Overture ‘‘ Van Dyck” 
GERNSHEIM. Overture ‘“* Waldmeisters Brautfahrt’ 
HOLSTEIN. Overture “ Frau Aventiure” 

—— Overture ‘‘ Die Hochliinder’ we 
KUCKEN. ‘“Waldleben.” Concert- Ovestucs xe 
OLIVER. Lucknow Fantasia 

PROUT. ‘lriumphal March from “ ‘Alfred ’ = 


PIANO AND ORCHESTRA (in Parts). 


ARNOLD, CH. Op. 16. Concerto . 

BACH, C. PH. E. Sei (6) Concerti per il Cembalo Con- 
certato, accompagnato da due Violiui, Violetta, e Basso 
(2 Cors. and 2 Flutes ad. lib.). Published 1772 

Ditto III. Concerto only. Same Accompaniment 
BENEDICT, J. Op.5. Rondo brillant r 
CZERNY. Op. 59. Variations brillantes and Rondo .. 
Op. 60. Variations and Rondo ara from Weber's 

‘*Euryanthe ”).. 

— Op. 75. Gre und Vv ariations over the 
National Hymn’ 

Op. 78. Leichte Conserstficke "Ken 2) > 
Op. 95. Grande Nocturne brillante .. 

- Op. 122. Grand Divertissement e 

Op. 162. Fantaisie (Thémes suisses et tiveliens) 3 

Op. 204. Divertissement de Concert 

DUSSEK. Op. 14. Second Concerto 

FIELD, JOHN. Fourth Concerto 

7th Concerto 

GRIEG, EDV. 


’ 


** Austrian 


each 


Op. 16. Concerto. 
‘The same. 
The same. 
Op. 10. Variations sur ‘ 
Grand Concerto 
» Je N. Op. 6. 
Second Concerto 
Op. 116. Oberon. Fantasia .. 
—— Op. 117. Gesellschafts. Rondo 
KALKBRENNER, FR. Op. 61. Grand Concerto 
Op.85. Second Grand Concerto. Piano Part only 
KREUTZER, CONR. Concerto in b flat 
MAYER, CH. Op. 28. Grand Rondeau Brillant 
— Op.7o. Grand Concerto in p 
PIXIS, 1. P Op. 1c0. Concerto in c 
POLTER, CIPR. Op. 14. Dus Concertant for Pieno 
and Violin with Orchestra .. 
RIES, FERD. Op. 120. Fifth (Pastoral) Cunenie.. 
. 123. Sixth Concerio 
. 132. Seventh (Farewell deat 1 OF ngland) ¢ Cencene 
. 144. Rondeau brillant 
Op. 15«. Eighth (Salut au Rhin) Concerto ne 
SCHOBERLECHNER, FR. Op. 46. Grandes variations 
Op. 47. Grand Rondeau 
STREET, JOS. Op. 24. Second Concerto (F mine). 
TAUBERT, W. Op. 28. Bacchanale. Divert. vrill. 
WILMS, J. W. Op. 12. Concerto in c 
— Op. 32. Concertoinr.. 
—— Op. 35. Concerto in F flat 


WINKLER, _ A. Op. 
lantes os bs 


Sins 

Piano and Orchestra Parts 
‘Iwo Pianos.. 

HERZ, H. ‘Ma F; noieainn” ’ 
Op. 34. 
HUMMEL 
Op. 34 


Ariette teventine, variée 


19. ‘Variations biil- 


PIANO SOLO. 
BACH. Partitas, Fantasia, Ital. Coney &e. 
205-209), Bound in: Vol. .. 
BEETHOVEN. Sonatas. (Litolff) 
— Sonatas, Variations, and other Pieces. 
Folio. (André) ‘ 
CHOPIN. Op. 10. Twelve Frudes. 
— Vol. V. Orig. Russian Ed. (Klindworth).. 
13 Selected Studies. With ee Remarks, and 
Fingering by Biilow .. oe 
CLEMENTI. Sonatas. (Peters) Vol. I, No. 
Bound . 
— Ditto. 


Peters, 


4 Volumes. 
Bv0. (Kistaer).. 


I-12. 


Vol. II., No. 83-24. Bound 


No discount. 


bd 


sw He wD 


> wX®nenrterun 


86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 


LaAanaanaana & 


Llano 


ao 





For remainder of Antiquarian Music, see Catalogue to be had gratis 
on application, and also THe Montuiy Musica Recorp for March, 
pages 70 and 71 (price 2d.). 


IQUARIAN MU SI C, |Antiquarian Music (Continued). 


HENSELT. 12 Studies. ‘ ~ 
KOHLER. Kinderfreund. (Peters). Bound 
Melodien-Album. (Peters). Bound Pe 
OLD FRENCH COMPOSERS. 20 Popular Pieces .. 
OLD ITALIAN COMPOSERS. 4c Popular Pieces. 
2 Vols. each 
1037-9. SU NDAY MUSIC. each 
1c4o. THALBERG, S. 


1032. Op. 2 
1033. 
1034. 
1035+ 


1036. 


100 Pieces. 3 Books 
12 Selected Works. 1 Vol. 


ORGAN. 


1041. BACH, J. S. 6 Preludes and Fugues. (Haslinger) 
1042&3. BATTMANN. L’Echo des Chapelles. 2 Vols. 
1044. BROSIG, M. 4 Books of Organ Pieces 
1045. FRELON, L. F. A. 60 ‘Transcriptions pour ‘Ocgue. 
Expressif ae ee - P 
GEBHARDI, L. E. Orgel- Schule, 
1047. 70 ‘l'rios, Fugues, Préludes, &c. 
10489. HERZOG, J. G. mati Music for Church use. 
Vols. IL., III. each 
KLAUSS, VICTOR. 
KUHMSTEDT, FR. 
MENDELSSOHN. 
(Breitkopf) pe 
PERELLI, ED. Suente per Came 
RINK, C. H. 30 Chorals, with Preludes.. 
185 Preludes 
‘Choral Freund. 
Vols, III., 1V., VI., VIL, 
- Organ School, 
’., V., and VI 
12 Variations, 
SCHNEIDER, FR. 
STECHER, HERM. 
STRUBE, C. H. 
THEILE, A. G. 
2.VALENTIN, P. Le jeune Organiste. 117 Pieces, Vol. 
* | a “ aa aa «se oe -. each 
VIERLING, J. G. 144 Easy Choral Preludes 
STIEHL. Easy Preludes 4 * 
BOHNER, L. 9 Organ Pieces 45 
FREYER. Preludes. Op. 8, 14, ond a 
1oo9 SACRED PIECES. Battmann, Bruneau, Xc. 


each 


1046. 2 Vols. 


“Op. 19 
Op. 45 
oe al 


1050. 
1051. 
1052. 


12 Short Préludes 
54 Preludes. 


6 Sonatas. ee ove. 


Studies for Choral 
IX. 
Origins al Edition, 


Playing. 
each 
IIl., 
eac 
Oueneses God save the Queen 
Organ School. G. .. 
50 Choral Preludes 
Organ School. G. Vol. I. 
5 Books of Organ Com positions 


Vols. IL., 


SACRED MUSIC. 
VOCAL AND SOME FULL SCORES. 
All in Folio. 


BACH, J. S. Missa No. 1, in a. 
Missa No. 2, in G. 


Vocal Score 
Vocal Score 

a ie Full Score és 
1081. —-— Passion Music. Vocal Score .. « we 
1082, -—- Weihnachts-Oratorium. G. 

1083. BACH, Pu. E. ‘‘Auferstehung” and * Himmel! fahrt.” 
1084. BEETHOVEN. Christusam Oelberge. GG. .. 
1085. - Missa in c (3 Hymns). Op. 86. G.& LZ... 
1086. —-— Missain p(M. Solemnis). JZ. 

1087, CHERUBINI. Second Missa Solennelle, 
1088. Third Missa Solennelle. Z. Oblong 
1089. —— Requiem. Full Score. (20 Frs.) 

1092. GRAUN. Der Tod Jesu. G. Oblong .. 
1o9t. HANDEL. Judas Maccabiius, £.& G... 
1092. Messiah. £. & G. ée oe 

1093. — Samson. £.& 6. 

1034. HAYDN. Seasons. £.&G. 

1095. Schipfung. G.& /. “ 

10,6. KUSTER, HERM. “ Die Ewige Heimath” 
1097, MOZART. Davidde penitente. Original Ed. 
1098. Missa inc minor. Z. .. ‘a acd 
1099. Requiem. L.&G.  .. - 
1100. RIES, FERD. ‘“ Der Sieg des Glaubens.” 
110%. SCHUBERT, FR. Grand Mass in r flat. 


10738. 
1079. 
1080, 


G. 


L. 


Oblong 


C&L. 


Guies 
Z. ‘Folic... 
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Eston © PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). s. d. 


CHOPIN, F. Nocturnes. Reprinted from the Rus- 
sian Publication, which was Revised, Fingered, 
and carefully Corrected after the Parisian, English, 
and German Editions by Carl Klindworth; * final 
Revise by Xaver Scharwenka. 


8081 Superior Edition... om ‘oe net 2 6 
Popular Edition ink eee net 1 6 
CIPOLLONE, ALFONSO. Ti rammenti ? Melodia 3 — 
COUPERIN, F._ Piéces de Clavecin, Revues par 
J. Brahms et F. Chrysander :— 
8100d Livre IV. Paris 1730 is oo Mt a 6 
6120 DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Umoristiche (Humores- 
ken). Op. 67. ‘is - Ses — net z © 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, Fleurs de Salon. (Op. 
104.) CF. :— 
No. 7. Tarantelle cn — ow = 
8 Polka... es Se ove in 
g. Zapateado <e 3- 
12 Rondinos (Second Series) ballon mnie 
Clementi’s first Sonatina in C major, up to the 
difficulty of Beethoven's Sonatina, Op. 49, No. 
2, in G major, arranged, partly composed, and 
fingered by C. Gurlitt :— 
No. 17. J. HaydninG... = 
18, C, Czerny in c 3— 
19. J. Schmitt in A 3- 
20. Xaver Scharwenka in c o 3= 
KING, OLIVER. 3 Characteristic Pieces. Op. 48 4 — 
No. 1, Scherzo ... ean ee 
2. Abendlied I— 
3. March - ae ae ere 
KIRCHNER, F. J'ypense. Introduction et Gavotte 3 — 
8260f MOZART, W. A. niece No. 6inc. Arranged 
by Max Pauer... ove ae net I — 
PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
6916 GODFREY, PERCY. Bal masqué. Scdénes de 
Danse... soe ose aes oo Met 2 6 
ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. Organ Works, edited by W. T. Best :— 
First Series. The Great Preludes and Fugues :— 

9837 No.rz7incminor ... .. ‘.. met zr 6 
9838 winEminor .., en. OS 
Second Series. Toccatas and Fugues, etc :— 

9839 No. 19. Fantasiaand Fugue inG minor.,.net 2 — 
9840 20. Toccata and Fugue in Dminor,,.net 2 — 


HARMONIUM SOLO. 


8784 LOW, JOS. Harmonium Album. A Collection of 
100 favourite Songs and Airs, &c., arranged in pro- 
gressive order. Complete, bound in cloth, gilt sides 
and edges a nt w. «6 net 6 — 
8784a-d Or in 4 Books, each... o. net r= 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


JENSEN, GUSTAV. Classische Violin Musik be- 
riihmter Meister des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts 
enach den Originalwerken fiir Violine und Bass 
(beziffert und unbeziffert), fiir Violine und Piano- 
forte bearbeitet und mit Vortragszeichen ver- 
sehen :— 

7401 FRANCESCO GEMINIANI. SonataI (A Dur) net 


NICOLE, LOUIS, Menuet and Gavotte _ Violin 
part in the first position) ... “ 3—- 


- 





Novelties.—Continued— 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
9299 BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS, Trioinc minor for s, d. 
Piano, Violin, and Violoncello. Op. 49 ... net 5 — 
7o52 GAUTIER, L. Le Secret. Intermezzo pizzicato. 
Arrangé pour Orchestre par C. Gurlitt .., net 3 
HERMANN, FR. Morceaux d’ensemble :— 
A. Chopin. Marche funébre : 
5330@ for 2 Violins and Piano .., ess o net r— 
72i5a for 3 Violins and Piano. ... oo m2 s 
7130a for 2 Vins., Viola, Cello, C. Bass, ‘and Piano net 1 4 
711078 for 3 Vins., Viola, Cello, C. Bass, andPianonet 1 6 
B, Schubert, Moment musical :— 
5330° for 2 Violins and Piano ... ee o met I— 
72156 for 3 Violins and Piano .. net I 2 
730/ for 2 Vins., Viola, Cello, C. Bass, and Pianonet 1 4 
71100 for 3 Vins, Viola, Cello, C. Bass, and Pianonet 1 6 
VOCAL MUSIC. 
DANCE TUNES, old and new; movements from 
instrumental works arranged for two female voices 
with Pianoforte accompaniment : _- 
4015 Tis sweet when the sun is rising. Polonaise, 
Gurlitt ...net — 3 
4016 One by one the flow'rets. Polka. C. Gurlitt...net — 3 
4017 Hail, all hail, fair Spring. | March. 
X. Scharwenka...net — 3 


4018 Dancing wavelets fair to see. Sarabande. 
. S. Bach...net — 3 

g052_ REINECKE, C. Little Snowdrop. (Schneewittchen). 

Cantata for Soli and Chorus of Female Voices, 

with. Pianoforte accompaniment and Recitation 


(ad lib). Vocal Score. &.... ose w net 3— 
9052 ———— In Tonic Solfa Notation, edited by W. G. 
McNaught _... oo. met —8 


8899 SCHARWENKA, XAVER. 3 ‘Songs ‘for a medium 
voice. Op. 15:—1. In thy heart. (In deinem 
Herzen); 2. The Opening Rose. (Die erwachte 
Rose) ; 3, Sunshine in the heart. pein ! 

Sonnenschein !) 4. & G, ee wo. Retr — 
SHARPE, HERBERT, F. Songs of the Year. 12 
Two-Part Songs for Female Voices, (Op. 16) :— 

4126d April (‘‘ Hail! fair Spring”) ... . Met —3 
STROLLERS’ SOCIETY (Dublin). Series of 

Quartets for Male Voices :— 

4871 Life's Dreams. (R. Schumann) ... net — 3 
4147 WEBER, C. M. v. Last Waltz (Song of a Wood- 
nymph). Arranged for 2 female voices with Piano- 

forte accompaniment by J. Acton... wo. net —4 
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